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« UNSHINE and blue skies; farms and homesteads nestling among mountains 
ey and hills; blossoms of peach and plum filling the valleys with colour; the 
site perfume cf orange groves; the profusion of wild flowers; the camp fire and 
‘ the thrill of wild game in the Lowveld; the picturesque [raals and laughter- 

loving Natives; the quest of open roads trailing to far horizons; the sparkling 
ss air of the Highveld; sea and sun bathing on golden beaches; the bright warm 
wel days and cool starl:t nights—these memories and the joyous feeling of health and 
fitness after my last holiday in South Africa will lure me back there before long.” 

' These are an English visitor’s impressions of travel in South Africa. 


May we send you our descriptive booklet, «South Africa Calling,” to assist you 
in planning your next overseas tour? The book will be posted gratis on request 

.. to The Director, South African Government Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
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TOWN & [1% 
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| 1/6 per line | 








Houses and Properties | 
For Sale or To Let | 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office For 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex 
"Phone: Crawley S.) 





SE VENOAKS, “OXTED & | 





Seewoenooooonsocseeo00.: : 
Coleridge Jennings & Salted 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 


Architects : 


Probably the most beautiful 
development in London. 








REIGATE 


(Telephones: Sevenoaks WAT-8; Oxted 240: Reigate 938.) 
F. D. IB : E « CO ana MOSELY, CARD & CO., | 


adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 
INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 
WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 


MANOR 





KENT, ‘SU RREY & SUSSEX 
"MAGINATION AND REALITY | 


Ik ve 
are ug 
and 


Without exag 
it is a new town 


sciene 


very combination. 


it is a place Londoners can comfortably live in, and | ___ > 

rents are not high—for instance, a good five-roomed ee 
house, with garden and gurage, costs £52 to £75 a year. | 5g RROMPTON vy a ~ Delpnhin 
And there are lovely sites on which you may build, so ROAD “SW. 3 W H I l E M A N & (. O | ! mol 
long as your architectural design is good. Ao. + - REDS. ANEIO 


Guide from = &. é 
G arden € City, | Hh 





NEAR W EL Ww YN GARDEN CITY, 


. ’ 
Situated in a secluded position and eonvenient for all SURREY, in a tranquil hamlet away from main roads. _ELIa- 
“bus routes, An excellent HOUSE, in good order, with | with excellent: residence > high up. with marvellous | BETHAN HOUSE, in splendid order ; 5 bed, 3 sitting, 
8 large : ° aller -eptic " re f | 7 
3 large and 2 smaller reception rooms. Level field for views: 3 bed. 2 ree.. bath, ete.: garage: cottages! bath, &e.: electric light, garage : ees cotiag 
games. Electric light, Central heating, Garage, 3 Cot- ji ? | ao aati 
tages, 9 acres I ) let unfurnished. Rent, £400 p.a., | Main electric light and water: lovely gardens anc I} acres. 
or house and alx 5 acres, rent £275 p.a. The whole mendows » TE acres, 

oper ne 0 ) s J be = EE 9RICE £ 7FE 

property would ld or otherwise divided. Would be ONLY £3,500 OR OFFER. PRICE £1,500 OR OFFER. 


very suitable 


FAREBROTHER ELLIS & CO., 
(Regent 


every description in 


BLOCKS 





mm could find a residential district where no kouses | 
sly, Where town serviees exist, yet country freshness | 
he althinin ‘ss remain, would it interest you ? | 
weration, that is a description of Welwyn 

in whieh all the resources of- modern | 
e and art have been devoted to producing this | 





BE AVAILABLE. 
FACE LOVELY SCENERY. 
TO PUTNEY HEATH 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 


OPENING ON F | E | D S 
PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
S.W. 15 
Phone: Putney 2166 


Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 








Only 30° minutes from King's Cross, | 






HOW ARD, Estate Office, Welwyn 





A CHAIN 









Details from the Sole Agents, 
26 Dover Street, W.1. | 


for a school. 





WHITEMAN, 


GST.) 


OF TROUT 


O6 Brompton Road, 


POOLS IN OXFORD, 


WHITEMAN, 56 Brompton Road, S.W. 


S.W. ' 

















SOUTH AMERICA | 


BY 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND | 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM | 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL | 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA | 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA | 
Por full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, -S.W. 1 
HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, -E.C. 3 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
lanchester, Glasgow, 


THE 
AMERICA 

& ROYAL MAII 
GOREE, 
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Cardif & Southampton | 


also at Lirminy 








Built to last a Lifetime 


We 
Browne 
Excellent ma 
Browne «and 







WRITE 
FOR 

ILLUSTRATED 
SATALOGUES.R., 


BROWNE & LILLY. 


THAMES SIDE, READING. 


Il designed, good to look at, and a pleasure to live in, 
and tally Bungalews give you permanent satisiaction. 
and fine construction see to it that every 
Building lasts. Bungalows from £170. 


terials 
Lilly 





NOW 
FREE 














LTD., 


Reading 


Portable, 


’Phone: 
"Grams: 


$489, 
Reading 









110 YEARS OF 
SILENT SERVICE 


SEND US YOUR SHARE 


For 110 years the generosity of the 
British public has never failed the 
Life-Boat Service. Nor will you let it fail 


us row. It needs little more than one 
penny each year from every one of our 
population. Send what you can to-day. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


Hare or ITARROWRY, Lv.-CoL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.] 


THE ! 
Ho ‘Treasurer, Seeretary. 
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All Wool. 
FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 


This handsome Rug may be had in the following 


RUGS 


Scotland 





Made in 


Black Watch, 
Forbes, 


\rayle, 


Highland Clan Tartans: 
Douglas, 


Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, 


Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
eregor, Mackenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 


in 20 Check 
Size of 


Robertson, Royal Stewart; also 
Desicns, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. 


Rug 70” x 553”, fringed ends. 


HEAVIER RUGS in all the 
from 21/- to 42/-. 





principal Clans 


loured t free. 
COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 


Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab, 1873. 
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Good News from Abroad 
(6) THE BIBLE IN AUSTRALIA 


The whole world has been thrilled by the mag- 
nifcent flight of C. W. A. Scott and T. Campbell 
Black from Mildenhall in Suffolk to Melbourne 


in Australia in the record time of less than 
three days. 









continent more than a hundred years ago, the 






lasted about a year; so great has been the 
revolution in travel in the intervening years. 


The organization of the Bible Society in 
Australia was not built in a day—no, nor in a 
century; for we have to go back to 1807 to dis- 
cover the first mention of Australia in the Annual 
Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society— 










South Wales and the settlers of Van Dieman’s 
Land.” 

To-day there are Bible Houses in the principal 
States of Australia, and the work 
organized in most parts of the continent. Last 
year the circulation of the Scriptures amounted 
to 172,000 volumes. 















can never be fully told, but the part of it already 
known gives abundant cause for thankfulness. 






Cifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


the Secretaries: 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 












When the Bible Society began its work in that | 


yoyage from England to Australia sometimes | 


a gift of Scriptures to “the colonists of New | 
is highly | 


What Australia owes to the Bible is a story that | 
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“THE INTERNATIONAL SERVICE. 


OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


q The International Service of the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 1s carried 
on in Trance, 


Ieurope: in Geneva, in 


Germany, Austria and other countries; in 








the Near [ast, in India and China and in 
parts of Africa. 
This Service is suffering severely by 
heavy loss on Exchange, and also by 
the serious 


financial depression in the 
United States reducing the share borne by 
American Friends, 


£6000 


per annum, in addition to normal income, 
is needed to meet these losses an 
tain the Service at its present leve 


Appeal is made to all those who value 

the work of the Quakers to help them 
to meet this situation. The urgent need for 
the “ Friendly Service” in an age of wide- 


spread suffering and confusion cannot be 


doubted. 


Contributions should be sent to the Secretary of the 
Friends Service Council, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1 

Contributions covenanted for seven years secure return 
of Income Tax thereon in addition. 
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SMARTNESS, 
EASE AND ‘ 
LONG WEAR!! 


... these are the main features of “ LUVISCA" 
Shirts, Soft Collars and Pyjamas. They 
assure you of perfect comfort during 3 
and a sweet repose by night. A wide range 
of colours gives choice to meet all preferences. 
Sold by leading Hos%ers, Stores, 
and all Austin Reed Shops. 

“ LUVISCA”™ Shirts, in; “LUVISCA” Pyjamas, 
striped designs or plain|in striped’ designs or 
shades, including 2 collars, plain shades, 

10'6 each. 176 each. 

Garments made to measure subject to special quotation 


e 99 






Outfitters, 
















<< SHIRTS 
SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


8K for and see you get “ LUVISCA.” There is nothing just-as- 

. §f any difficulty in obtaining, write to COURTAULDS 

name 12: (Dent. 58M), 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C. 1, for 
ame of nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 











Look for the 
Registered Tab. 
genuine 
without. 
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Important Notice to Parents 





When you think about the best form of Education to provide for your children, will 


you consider carefully the following points :— 


1. The best form of education for boys up to Preparatory School age, and for 
gitls up to about the age of 14, is individual tuition with home influence, and 
the cost of such tuition is usually less than the cost of schooling. Especially 


is this so when the parents live abroad. 


2. The notion sometimes expressed that private governesses no longer exist, 


is contrary to fact. 


3. Good private governesses, for home or abroad, either resident or daily, 
personally known and recommended, can be engaged through the Employ- 


ment Department of the G.B.I. 


Private rooms are available for interviews. 


There is a steady increase in the number of governesses asked for and 
placed. The Employment Department is licensed annually by the L.C.C. 


4. No fees whatever are charged either to the parent or to the governess. 





GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 


58, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Opposite A. & N. Stores. Hours 10-1, 2-4. 


Telephone: Vic. 2491 


—_ 
































THE “GAIEKPILLAR” DIESEL THIRIY-FIVE 


A remarkable picture on steep side hills. 








One of a series of pictures on side hill work is shown 

above. It takes the sure-footed ‘Caterpillar’ to 

master these conditions. Where other types fail, 
** Caterpillars ’? carry on and finish the job. 











WHAT DISTINGUISHES ‘“‘CATERPILLAR” 

TRACTORS IS THEIR ABILITY TO DO WORK 

SUCH AS SHOWN ABOVE, AND WITH ECONOMY, 
EASE AND CERTAINTY. 


THREE “ CATERPILLAR ” DIESELS— 35 —50— 75. 
TWO “CATERPILLAR” PARAFFIN MODELS—22 & 28. 














A quality product at a low price. 


ZELEPHONES:TRAGTOR TRADERS LIMITED, 7#-8¢R4ws: 


VICTORIA ‘Thornycroft House, Smith Square,7%4CENERGY, 
2033. 2034 WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. LONDON. 











WRITE FOR LATEST COSTS AND CATALOGUES. 

















ROMANTIC AND HEALTHFUL 


CRUISE 
to JAVA 


21,450 MILES INCLUDING 


MALAYA, BALI, CEYLON, 
SOUTH AFRICA, CAIRO, 
TUNIS, ARABIA, ETC. 


JAN. 26—APRIL 11 
Inclusive fare from 145 GUINEAS 
On the world’s most delightful cruising liner 


ARANDORA STAR 


Fitted with latest improvements ensuring utmost steadiness at sea 


Also Dec. 22 CHRISTMAS SUNSHINE 
WEST AFRICAN CRUISE 


with all Christmas and New Year Festivities on board. Visit 
ing Madeira, Teneriffe (Santa Cruz), Gambia (Bathurst), 
and Sierra Leone (Freetown) 


20 Days from 34 Gns. inclusive 
Brochures, Maps, Ship Plans and full details free. 


BLUE STAR 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. Head Office: 
St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agents. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE London naval talks are leading nowhere, but it 
is not yet entirely clear whether Japan is negotiating 
in the Oriental fashion, with a view to accepting later 
ss than she is asking now. If not then an era of appall- 
ingly costly competitive building appears to be in 
prospect. What it means may be gauged by the fact 
that the latest type of 35,000 ton battleship, such as 
Italy is already laying down (as she is entitled to under 
the Washington Treaty), is to involve her taxpayers in 
the equivalent of £9,000,000. And the Americans are 
opposed to even the modest reduction in size from 
33,000 tons to 25,000 desired by our own Government. 
hh cruisers equally this country and the United States 
are still at odds, for the Americans still regard the 
1,000 ton type as essential for them. The need for a 
naval agreement has never been so unanswerably de- 
nonstrated. In Europe Germany’s 10,000 ton pocket 
battleship has impelled France to lay down two 23,500 
vessels, and France has been answered by Italy with a 
programme of two of 35,000 tons. Outside Europe it is 
4 matter of indifference to us what the size of the 
American flect may be, but Japan will insist on building 
against America and we cannot disregard Japan’s 
expansion. Of the three chief naval Powers it 
is Japan which is setting the pace and Japan that can 
afford it least. Therein lies the best, if not the only, hope 
of some accommodation. 
* x X* * 
A Victory for Freedom 
The apparent capitulation of Herr Hitler to the 
German Confessional Synod may turn out to be one of 
the most important events since the revolution of 1933. 
The stand the dissident pastors were making for the right 
of the Church to order its own affairs and appoint its own 


hierarchy in its own way has evoked universal admiration, 
just as the employment of S.A. troopers and secret police 
against the bishops and. pastors has evoked universal 
reprobation. But just how far the Reichskanzler went 
when, after refusing to receive Reichsbishop Miiller, 
he received Bishops Wurm and Meiser and Marahrens 
on Tuesday is not yet clear. It is not enough for him 
to wash his hands of the whole Church dispute, and 
veto the employment of police or storm troopers against 
supporters of the Confessional Synod. Important financial 
questions, for example, are involved, for it matters 
vitally to the new Church whether it is to get its share of 
the Church Tax levied by the State. Neither is it so far 
clear whether the German Christians under Reichsbishop 
Miller are to remain associated with the State, and the 
Confessional Synod to grow up as a Free Church beside 


them. Such a conception, except for the existence of 


comparatively small bodies like the Baptists and 
Methodists and Moravians, is foreign to Germany. That 


a notable victory has been won for freedom of conscience 
is manifest, but its magnitude remains still to be assessed. 
* * * 

Better, but Bad 

The Incitement to Disaffection Bill has 
extensively modified as the result of concessions extracted 
from the Government during the passage of the measure 
through committee that the determination of Ministers 
to persist with it in its emasculated form is difficult to 
The acceptance by the Attorney-General of 
an amendment providing that any application for a 
warrant for search shall be made to a Judge of the 
High Court, instead of to two justices of the peace, 
removes one of the most flagrant impropricties of the 
measure, and the stipulation that intent shall be estab- 


been so 


explain. 
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lished before a conviction can be obtained mitigates 
another original defect,—though the new safeguard will 
be relatively illusory, since intent can at best only be 
presumed, and the presumption may often have the 
flimsiest basis. . While it may be admitted that some of 
the attacks on the Bill have been vitiated by gross over- 
statement, the general reaction against the measure is 
thoroughly wholesome. No case for it has: ever been 
established, and the Government would do well to drop 
it even now. To insist on it as a matter of face-saving 
is weakness, not strength. 
* * * * 


‘ The Canadian Cabinet’s Troubles 


The resignation of Mr. H. H. Stevens from the Canadian 
Cabinet is another nail in the coflin of Mr. Bennett’s 
Government, not so much because of the personal loss 
involved—though Mr. Stevens is a by no means negligible 
figure—as by reason of the circumstances that made the 
resignation inevitable. Mr. Stevens, as Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, was Chairman of a Royal Commission 
appointed to consider various charges against ‘ big busi- 
ness” in Canada. While still holding that position, and 
before the Commission had reported or finished taking 
evidence, he made a speech indicting business leaders on 
the basis of testimony given before the Commission. The 
speech, he protested, was only made in private to the 
Conservative Study Society, but he had then to explain 
why the speech was subsequently elaborated into a 
pamphlet, and the pamphlet mimeographed not by a pri- 
vate firm, but by the official Bureau of Statistics. The 
language in which Mr. Bennett called his colleague to 
account was restrained, though he went so far as to speak 
of “ statements at variance with facts,” but Mr. Stevens’ 
resignation necessarily followed. The Government has 
been seriously weakened ; the Prime Minister has made 
a colleague into an enemy; and the pending General 
Election may be less distant than appeared. 
; “ “ * * 


M. Doumergue’s Dilemma 

The discussions regarding the revision of the constitu- 
tion in France are worth watching because they may at 
any moment develop into something serious. The 
Radical-Socialist Conference at Nantes abandoned some 
of- its. opposition to M. Doumergue’s proposals, and 
authorized M. Herriot, as representing the Radical- 
Socialists in the Government, to get from the Government 
the best terms he could. But M. Doumergue and M. 
Herriot are still poles apart on the vital question of 
whether the Senate shall be deprived of its power to grant 
or refuse a dissolution. M. Herriot is a Senate man 
through and through, and it is hard to see him giving 
way on such a point as this. On the other hand, M. 
Doumergue shows every sign of sticking to his guns. If 
he forees his proposal to a vote in the Chamber and 
fails to carry it there must either be a dissolution-— 
with the Senate’s consent—or deadlock and chaos, for 
no one will face the task of constructing a new National 
Government. Either prospect, on the eve of the Saar 
plebiscite, would be profoundly alarming. And: there 
are various elements in Franee that would weleome the 
opportunity of fishing in troubled waters. 

* * * * 

The Free State Banking Commission 

Rumour has been busy in Dublin on the question of 
the Irish Government’s financial policy and the possi- 
bility of a decision to separate the Free State pound from 
sterling, to which it was linked by the Currency Act. 
The basis of the rumour is, firstly, a somewhat eryptic 
utterance by the Minister of Finance, Mr. Sean MacEntee, 
in which he anticipated attempts to create financial panic ; 
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and secondly, the announcement of a commission ty 
inquire into Free State banking, currency and COgnat, 
matters. The personnel of the commission js extn. 
ordinarily diversified, including civil servants, bank 
general business men, trade unionists, agriculturists ; 
Bishop, and some distinguished economists, of whon 
Professor Gregory is one. The composition of the 
commission suggests that the intention is to Proved 
with caution. The opinion in expert circles in Dubj 
is that it is intended to set up an independent Cent) 
Bank in Dublin which will divorce the Free State pow 
from the British and allow its value to fall to some loyq 
ratio—say, 15s. The purpose of such a scheme jis {air} 
clear. Mr. de Valera’s Government aims at a gf. 
sufficient State with imports reduced to a very low toty) 
As long as it was making big purchases of plant for ney 
industries it could not afford to depreciate the Irs, 
currency; but having completed many such _ purchases } 
now hopes to stimulate the export of cattle and othe 
agricultural produce under new exchange condition, 
and also to attract foreign tourists by the favourable mt: 
of exchange. It probably assumes that the British wou 
not defeat the former object by raising import duties, 
since the object of these duties is not to exclude Irs) 
goods but to collect the value of the annuities withhel, 
* * * * 


Mr. Gandhi and the Villages 

The members of the Indian National Congress hay; 
dispersed in some mystification regarding the intentioys 
of Mr. Gandhi. Whether he has really severed }i 
connexion with Congress no one quite knows, Many 
of his proposals, such as the reduction of the number 
of delegates and the requirement that each of they 
shall have spun a certain quantity of yarn, or engagol 
in some other industrial activity, have been adopted 
And the Mahatma’s own crusade for the regeneratio: 
of the villages has been approved. It is to this that 
Mr. Gandhi is now to devote his energies, whether fron 
mainly social or mainly political motives remains 
uncertain. It must never be forgotten that 80 pe 
cent. of the people of India live in villages, and that 
with the gradual extension of the franchise the peasant: 
vote may become important. The development «i 
subsidiary village industries and some attempt ti 
provide relief from the grip of the moneylender woul 
be endeavours worth making in themselves, and suc 
activity would be fully in line with Mr. Gandhi’s campaig 
for the depressed classes. Whether he has any ide 
of making political capital out of the influence he wi 
thus acquire is not a question of much _ consequen 
at the moment. 

o * tt * 

A Vote on Mr. Roosevelt 

The American Congressional elections, which ta 
place on Tuesday, will give the voters of the Unite 
States the opportunity of registering their verdict 
the New Deal. There is no serious question abt! 
what that verdict will be. Mr. Roosevelt has partially 
succeeded and partially failed, but no one imagines 
that any other President would have succeeded betta 
or failed as little. In the Senate he will probably 
strengthen his position. In the House the swing ¢ 
the pendulum will probably lose him a few scats whic 
he can well afford to spare. The New Deal program 
in its various aspects is too complicated for the avert! 
elector to grasp, and he will be content to cast his vt 
for or against Franklin Roosevelt. The decisive fact 
is that there is no semblance of an alternative to Frankl 
Roosevelt on the political horizon. Yet the Acti 
Administrator of Public Works on Tuesday put ™ 
number of unemployed in the United States. at 16,500." 
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Sion yf The Great Flight | 
COgate Public interest in the England-Australia flight has 





» stimulated afresh by the return journey of 


eXtra. HE bee’ 












































anken MF Catheart Jones and Waller who, arriving fourth in the 
ists, , race to Melbourne in their D.H. Comet, set out without 
* whon delay homewards. On various sections of the course 
of the they already claimed five records when, on Thursday 
Procee norning, they left Athens for England bent on capturing 
Dublin | tvo new records —for the double journey, and that 
Centrj ff fom Australia to England. Amongst other competitors 
pound the plucky Australian C. J. Melrose seems to have the 
1¢ lowe ff best chance for the handicap event. The most obvious 
iS fairly | lessons which have so far been drawn from the race 
a sii are that British workmanship and British flying are 
W total, abundantly vindicated by the achievements of the 
for ney three Comets, but that the swift steady flight of the 
¢ Irish American Douglas flown by the Dutchmen is of greater 
hases i: significance still, since it shows what can be done by 
d othe deliberate policy and subsidies to secure the lead in 
ditions, quick, regular air-mail services. Speed is not the only 
ble rate factor in successful commercial aviation. Reliability, 
h woul comfort and good ground organization are the first 
duties essentials on long-distance routes, as a well-known airman 
le Tris, | points out in a letter on another page. Speed depends on 
ithhell, | what the taxpayer is prepared to contribute. 
* * * * 
A Quinquennial Census 

Within a few years, as was pointed out in an article 
e hav in The Spectator a fortnight ago, the population of 
aan (reat Britain will begin to decline. This fact, says 
= Sir Josiah Stamp, affords a special reason why the 
are National Census should be held every five instead of every 
nae in years. He points out that whatever may be arranged 
: then for the future at least a special census ought to be taken 
eae in 1936, for that will be the peak year in which the 
dogial population will reach its highest figure, and after that it 
a will begin to fall, Historians and economists ought not 
oS to have to depend on mere estimates for the critical 
5s year from which so important a change in the history of 
5 this country will date. In thirty years’ time there will 
me he only half the present number of school-children. 
. ~ Fewer rather than more houses will be needed. Industry 
asanty ; : . ae Site 
BE will have to adjust itself to declining consumption. 
ent A With such vital changes confronting us a study of 
wi population statistics becomes ever more important. 
— Yet, as Professor Bowley points out, w ec lled 
Py . Ss jowley points out, we are compellec 
nail to make use of statistics some of which are hopelessly 
le out of date. The Industrial Tables, for example, for 
4 i 1931 are not yet published in full, and we have to depend 

ae wil i Sy a eterna as : 
cjuen on approximations based on the census of 1921. A quin- 





quennial census appears to be now a necessity. 
* * * * 

Ribbon Development 

The decision of the Middlesex County Council to 
attack the evil of ribbon development is an example 
which should be followed by other County Councils. 
Middlesex has secured powers under an Act of Parliament 
to protect main arterial roads against obnoxious develop- 
ment by forbidding the erection of buildings within 
“00 feet of the road or the construction of any new street 
connecting with it without consent. One result of improper 
levelopment has been the attraction of obstructive local 
traffic to roads which were intended to be through roads. 
It is & growing nuisance which hinders transport and 
increases casualties as well as being an offence to the 
‘ye. The interests of assertive jerry-builders ought no 
longer to be allowed to add to the confusion and danger 
ofthe roads. This decision on the part of the Middlesex 
County Council is part of the same gencral policy which is 
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Acting “ie . : 

7 leading it to demareate traffic lanes on arterial roads. 
ut uF yherey, . . : : 

10,0 Wherever the width of a road permits, it may be added, 





ott lanes rather than three ought to be provided. 











The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes :—It is clear 
that the by-elections with their evidence of Labour's 
returning strength have put new life into this Parliament. 
The House has been packed out at Question Time and 
throughout the Report* stage of the Sedition -Bill 
there has been a large attendance. Among Govern- 
ment supporters there is a general uneasiness at the 
tone of the speeches at the National Labour Luncheon. 
They are disturbed at the lack of any suggestion of a 
positive fighting programme for the next election. There 
is some irritation at Mr. Baldwin’s reiteration of the need 
of the older men to hold on to their positions until 
youth is ready to assume responsibility. They point 
out that some of the so-called younger men are not nearly 
so young as Mr. Baldwin imagines. Mr. Robert Hudson, 
for instance, who has done conspicuously well as Under- 
Secretary to the Minister of Labour, is 47 years of age. 
Mr. Duff Cooper, one of the best debaters in the House, 
is 44. Yet until a few months ago he was in the same 
position in this Government that he had held six years 
before and even now he is still outside the Cabinet. 
All this talk about the “ lost generation” is becoming 
increasingly unreal. 

* * # * 

The mood of the House was reflected in the relatively 
tepid reception that it gave to the Prime Minister in 
comparison with the roar of welcome it accorded Mr. 
Lansbury, when with the aid of a stick he rose to ask some 
formal questions about Parliamentary business. But 
Mr. MacDonald appeared to have recovered something 
of his old Parliamentary grip. There was a new and wel- 
come firmness about the manner in which he dealt 
with his questions. The House noted with appreciation 
the charming way in which both Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Lansbury exchanged polite enquiries about the 
state of each other’s health. It is a courtesy between 
opponents unknown in foreign Parliaments, and long may 
it continue here. 

* Ok * * 

The Sedition Bill is being fought in the best traditions 
of a Parliamentary opposition. The speeches have been 
short and well-reasoned, and though after more than eight 
hours’ continuous debate on the Report stage on Tuesday 
the first clause had not been disposed of, the Attorney- 
General was unable to make any charge of conscious 
obstruction. The honours of debate so far must go to 
the Clydesiders and the Liberal Party. Official Labour 
has played its part, but as so often they give the impression 
of never really having read the Bill, and men like Mr. 
Maxton and Mr. Buchanan and among the Liberals Mr. 
Mallalieu and the Foots, father and son, have made all 
the running. Their pertinacity has secured from the 
Government a valuable additional Parliamentary day 
for debating the measure. This concession coupled with 
the Attorney-General’s decision to substitute a High 
Court Judge for two magistrates as the authority for 
issuing a search warrant under the Act proves how 
responsive are Governments even with gigantic majorities 
to political pressure from the constituencies. There 
has been certainly no sign of a revolt within their own 
ranks against the measure. The Simonites and the 
National Labour group have been as assiduous in their 
support of the Government as the Conservatives. 

ba * a ok 

It scems likely that * Belisha-baiting * will be ene of 
the recognized sports of the forthcoming Parliamentary 
year. Captain Balfour raised the loudest laugh of the week 
when he asked, in a supplementary question to the 
Minister of Transport on the subject of pedestrians’ 
crossing places, “‘ whether he was satisfied that these 
schemes of his are getting wide enough publicity.” 
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LORD BEAVERBROOK 


FORTNIGHT ago General Smuts was talking to 
the world on freedom. A week ago Lord Beaver- 
brook was talking to the world on isolation. A com- 
parison between the two pronouncements is inevitable, 
and in a sense Lord Beaverbrook has challenged it, for 
though the arrangement that he should take part in a 
series of broadcasts on war was no doubt made long 
ago, it was quite open to him to treat his subject as ke 
chose. He chose in fact to treat it on his own familiar 
lines. And having had the opportunity (whether he 
took it or not) of considering the ideal set before the 
students of St. Andrews by the Dominion statesman 
whom they clected as their Rector three years ago, he 
still prefers the close horizon within which his own 
conception of the world is set. 

On all kinds of points of detail, and some that are 
by no means detail, Lord Beaverbrook is in error. He 
declares that an incomplete League of Nations must in 
time become an alliance of those in the League against 
those outside it. When has the League ever constituted, 
or looked like constituting, an alliance against the 
United States? He declares that the Dominions will 
not follow us if we go into quarrels in Europe, that the 
result of our doing so will be to disrupt the Empire. 
Has he quite forgotten an intervention in European 
affairs that began in a certain August twenty years 
ago, and does he hold that that resulted in the disruption 
of the Empire ? If so, the Rector of St. Andrews might 
enlighten him. He says that under the Treaty of 
Locarno we are expected to go to the aid of Germany 
if that country is attacked by France. He omits to add 
that that is true only if the attack is wanton and unpro- 
voked. He says the purpose of the Treaty was to secure 
disarmament. It was not—unfortunately. Disarmament 
was pushed aside into a preamble which binds no one. The 
purpose of the Treaty was to establish security as between 
France and Germany, and in that it has been substantially 
successful. France, says Lord Beaverbrook, has refused 
to disarm. She has not. In certain directions, notably 
the air, she has proposed considerably more disarmament 
than the British Government was prepared to counten- 
ance. 

It may no doubt be argued that Lord Beaverbrook 
‘an be wrong on all these matters and yet right in his 
main thesis. That may be conceded—though the air 
of confident infallibility which governs the form of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s speeches is not always justified by 
their contents. His thesis is familiar enough by this 
time. It is essential, he insists, that we should keep 
out of war; and the only way to do that is to cut clear 
from Europe, identify ourselves more and more with 
our Empire, and become the companions of the United 
States in isolation. Now it is obvious that in such a 
doctrine there is both good and bad. The desire to 
keep out of war is shared by every Englishman—even when 
it is so phrased as to resemble strangely the peace-at- 
any-price gospel. And with all that Lord Beaverbrook 
says about fostering the unity of the Empire everyone 
not deliberately blind to the immense possibilities of 
that great association of kindred but independent 
peoples will associate himself without reserve. But 
that is not the essence of Lord Beaverbrook’s doctrine. 
The essence of it is the demand that this country— 
if possible with the Empire—shall stand aside and 
minister as best it can to its own prosperity while Europe 
or any other part of the world plunges into whatever 
hell it chooses. And that he dignifies by the name 





—=—=——= 


AND GENERAL SMUTS 


of ideal. It is, in fact, not even common sense, Lon 
Beaverbrook talks as though we were a detached island 
on the coast of Europe, as before the Normans or the 
Danes or the Saxons came. In fact we are in Contact 
with other Powers in every continent of the globe 
When Lord Lansdowne set about composing our quarrel 
with France in 1904 he had to take up differences jy 
Newfoundland and Siam and Nigeria and Egypt ang 
Moroceo. When we found ourselves on the Verge of 
war with France in 1898 it was because of a clash between 
outposts in some unknown jungle on the Upper Nile 
And was it a European quarrel that took us into the 
Boer War? What is the good of talking of isolation 
in a world like that ? And contacts in the world today 
are being driven relentlessly closer every year, 


But what of Lord Beaverbrook’s ideal even jf jt 
could be realized? Let it be stated verbatim: 


“It simply means all the Anglo-Saxon people: saying, 

‘We take no part in wars.’ That is the splendid poss. 
bility which the isolation policy holds out to us. Will 
anyone deny that it is infinitely finer and more hopeful, 
more appealing to the highest ideals of man tha 
anything we could achieve by a policy of interference 
in Europe ? ” 
The answer is Yes. Many people will deny it. They 
would express their larger vision in whatever words they 
could command. But it so happens that the denial has 
been given —in advance—by one of the greatest orators 
of the Empire. When General Smuts at St. Andrews 
cited for our encouragement one great achievement— 
“the human mind has already solved most difficult pr. 
blems in national organization and even begun to lay the 
foundations of an international organization ”—he over. 
leaped Lord Beaverbrook’s narrow horizons in a sentence, 
Lord Beaverbrook sees no inspiration in the task of laying 
the foundations of an international organization—whethe 
merely to save the world from war or for more positive 
and constructive tasks as well. He is not concerned to 
save the world from war. It can go to perdition in any 
way it chooses, provided the British Empire keeps out 
of the welter. And of that there is actually far les 
chance than there was of America keeping out of the 
European struggle seventeen years ago. 

And if Lord Beaverbrook presses his question, and asks 
what higher ideal can be conceived than the isolation 
he preaches, let General Smuts answer him a little further: 


“IT have no doubt that the present disquieting phav 
will pass, and that a new renascence of the European 
spirit will follow. What a glorious opportunity to ou 
youth today to live in times when the situation is once 
more fluid and the world is once more in the remaking! 
Are we going to leave a free field to those who threaten 
our fundamental human ideals and our proudest heritage 
from the past ? Or are we going to join in the battle- 
the age-long battle which has been going forward from 
the dawn of history—for the breaking of our bonds and 
the enlargement of our range of free choice and fret 
action ? ” 


Not one word of that is true just because it was General 
Smuts who said it. The authority of the speaker is great, 
but it can impose no creed on us that our own spirits d0 
not recognize as imperative. It is simply that he has 
stated a fundamental truth in noble and compellitg 
language and cut a way for it direct to our inmost col 
science. The task for this gencration, and many gene 
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‘ions to come, was set at Paris fifteen years ago when 
British statesnicn of every party put their hand, like 
General Smuts himself, to the League of Nations Covenant. 
their aim was vast and inspiring, to save the world—not 
imply the British Empire or the Anglo-Saxon peoples— 
from the unutterable scourge of war. Lord Beaverbrook 
ges the Anglo-Saxon peoples saying, “ We will take no 
part in wars.” All the world in fact has said that in as 


INSTRUCTION FOR THE 


N June 28th last the Unemployment Act (1934) 
became law, and the Minister of Labour was 
given power to require all unemployed boys and girls 
mnder the age of eighteen to attend courses of instruction. 
Inthe four months that have elapsed since then it has 
been the duty of the local education authorities to 
expand the services of the Junior Instruction Centres 
to meet the new demands of the Ministry of Labour. 
4 colessal task has been undertaken. Its accomplish- 
ment is of incalculable importance for the generation 
of young people who are now attempting to enter 
industry—the working classes of the future. Up to 
now the case has generally been stated to us in abstract 
terms; measures have been shown to be necessary 
for solving the statistical problem of juvenile unemploy- 
ment, and they include State grants, action by Public 
Assistance Board officials and local education officers, 
the preparation of buildings and curricula and_ the 
appointment of instructors. But when we come down 
to the actual work these generalizations have to be 
translated into human experience. Who, and of what 
varying types, are the boys and girls who are to 
be rescued from idleness? What sort of teaching or 
teachers are needed for them ? How will it make them 
more suited for employment? And what will happen 
to the young persons over cighteen who have passed 
the age of attendance at Junior Instruction Centres 
and are still unsuccessfully seeking work ? 

These are among the questions which Mr. Valentine 
Bell has asked and attempted to answer in an admirable 
report which he has prepared on “ Junior Instruction 
Centres and their Future” for the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust. He traces the genesis of the movement 
to the Juvenile Unemployment Centres set up after the 
Amistice in 1918 for unemployed boys and girls, and 
describes the successive schemes which have been 
adopted since then and have provided invaluable 
experience for our guidance today. Hitherto limited 
in their scope, these experimental schemes of the past 
have proved to be a means of saving juveniles from the 
worst effects of continued unemployment. Their utility 
on a larger scale today is beyond question. The Govern- 
ment was on the right lines when it decided to make 
them available for all the juvenile unemployed, whose 
numbers will not decline in the near future in proportion 
to the general decline in unemployment, on account of the 
abnormally large number of children who will be leaving 
school between 1934 and 1940. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the extension of the 
use of these Instruction Centres is a substitute for raising 
the school age. Mr. Bell is emphatic on that point. 
In the main, Juvenile Instruction Centres have been 
used by children between 16 and 18; and that should 
continue to be the case. A certain proportion of children 
over fourteen have stopped on at their day schools. 
For others it has been comparatively easy to find jobs 
—blind-alley jobs—owing to the demand for the services 
of children who are apt to be dismissed when they are 


many words, when it signed the Pact of Paris in 1928. An 
ideal at least has been set up, far transcending Lord 
Beaverbrook’s. The leaders of every country in the 
British Empire have endorsed it. And the Empire will 
realize its own possibilities by throwing all its powers 
into that great task as surely and decisively as it would 
narrow and repudiate them by accepting the shackles 
Lord Beaverbrook is fain to fasten on it. 


YOUNG UNEMPLOYED 


sixteen. The position has been acute for the boys and 
girls between 16 and 18, some of whom _ have 
been in and out of jobs, and lightheartedly adjust 
themselves to the novelty of the Instruction Centre, 
whilst others, who for a couple of years have been 
regularly employed, become embittered by the sudden 
reversal of fortune, and often prove recalcitrant students. 

If the right treatment of these children has been 
diflicult in the past it will be even more so now, when 
they will be far more numerous and drawn from the 
widest possible variety of classes. The first difficulty 
is that of finding suitable buildings and equipment, and 
this is all the greater since in some cases the need for 
extensive accommodation is likely to be temporary. 
Still more serious is the problem of finding tactful and 
experienced instructors capable of arousing the interest 
and attention of this strangely assorted and constantly 
changing company of boys and girls, who have one eye 
on the task before them and another on the paramount 
business of finding a job. The Centres must keep contact 
with the Unemployment Exchanges, and help to recom- 
mend the right children for jobs, and yet endeavour to 
sustain interest in the instructional work. If the latter 
is to have its full effect it should be associated with games 
and voluntary activities which at each Centre will 
stimulate corporate feeling. 

The task of the moment is to ensure that a scheme 
which has proved so successful on a small scale should 
be equally successful on a far greater scale. Money 
must not be handed out in too niggardly a way, for the 
Centres must be equipped. Steps must be taken to 
attract the services of a sufficient number of fully com- 
petent instructors. Voluntary help from outside can 
contribute much in the organization of games and 
social activities. In every district support will be 
wanted from those who have time and talent to offer. 
Here at last is an organized scheme on a national scale pro- 
viding for all juveniles a means of avoiding that mental and 
moral deterioration which has been the worst consequence 
of unemployment. The increase of delinquency among 
the young has been the most distressing feature of the 
criminal statistics of recent years. But Mr. Bell is able 
to assure us that every Superintendent of Juvenile 
Instruction Centres whom he has interviewed was 
emphatie in stating that the amount of delinquency 
was less because of the existence of the Centres. Next 
to the raising of the school age, which would attack the 
disease at the source, and surely cannot much longer 
be postponed, the development of Instruction Centres 
is the next best available method of attacking the evil. 

But there remains one serious gap in the remedial 
process which demands attention. who have 
joined a Junior Instruction Centre before the age of 18 
must leave as soon as they reach that age. After that, 
says Mr. Bell, there is little to attract them beyond the 
streets, the billiard hall and the cinema. The Education 
Officer of Wigan is quoted as emphasizing the plight of 
young adults in areas where industries have died and 
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left a large number of specialized work-people without scarcely be solved by simply extending the age UP to 
any livelihood ; and he insists on the need for the pro- which young people may remain at the Juvenile Centres, 
vision of “ practical, cultural and recreational activities This aspect of the matter needs separate consideration 
and some place in which they can be left to do what they and though something, no doubt, can be done by volun, 
like without interference.” The difficulty of finding tary effort, no scheme will be satisfactory in which the 
employment is actually more acute, as Lord Elgin Government does not participate. The experience which 
points out, between 18 and 22 than in the earlier years. is being gained in dealing with the Juvenile Centres 
Up to the age of 18 the provision of Instruction Centres is at the disposal of the Ministry of Labour and the 
will go a long way to stopping the rot caused by idleness. Board of Education and should guide them to devise an 
But the problem does not end there. For adults it can extension of the scheme for the benefit of young adults, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE statement Lady Haig has made to the Daily Record of note would claim that there is decisive evidence of 
regarding Earl Haig’s war diaries demonstrates the life there. Yet the conception of life on this alone of 
difficulty under which the late Field-Marshal’s bio- the myriad discovered stars is almost too stupendous 
grapher, Mr. Duff Cooper, labours. Mr. Duff Cooper to be grasped. 
has access to the diaries and other papers in Lady Haig’s 
possession, but it is “ expressly against her wishes ” that I suppose Sir John Simon hardly intended to pay 
he should quote extensively from them,—the reason pre- the Prime Minister a back-handed compliment at 
sumably being that Lady Haig contemplates the publica- Monday’s National Labour luncheon, but when he 
tion of the diaries as diaries. That would matter much congratulated Mr. MacDonald on the way in which 
less if Lord Haig had not been made the subject of the Cabinet had stood the test of the withdrawal of 
vehement attack, primarily, of course, by Mr. Lloyd — his leadership for three months some at least of the 
George. Whatever the ultimate verdict of history on less obtuse of his hearers must have been conscious 
the controversy may be it is of the utmost importance of a possible double entendre. It undoubtedly did stand 
that both sides should be adequately put before the it conspicuously well. But there may have been more 
verdict is given. There can be no doubt about the than one reason for that. 


* * * 


adequacy of the statement of Mr. Lloyd George’s case, * * * * 
and it will be not a private but a public disaster if Mr. Baldwin at the same luncheon relapsed more 


Mr. Duff Cooper, whose book will inevitably be looked to readily than is common with him into cliché. He say 
as a semi-olficial statement of Lord Haig’s case, is yo prospect, he observed, of going back to the party 
prevented from doing that case full justice by limitations dog-fight of the old days. The party dog-fight! So 
on his freedom of quotation from the diaries. It is not, that is the now approved description of the great party- 
of course, a question of proving anyone right or wrong, system which through the nineteenth century and 
but of getting all sides of the case fully and fairly stated. efore it made the Parliament of this country susreme 
It is to be hoped that Lady Haig will do all she reason- among the legislatures of the world. Pitt and Fox, 
ably can to make that possible. Wellington and Grey, Gladstone and Disraeli, Asquith 
* * * * and Bonar Law—did they represent tradition and 
conviction, or simply faction and canine belligerence’? 
Mr. Baldwin himself would have an undisputed place 
in that great catalogue if he had not suddenly discovered 
that the whole thing was only a dog-fight after all. 


I wonder how long it will take London to realize how 
ridiculous Mr. Hore-Belisha is making it with his bevies 
of orange beacons. To be condemned perpetually to wear 
the air of preparation for a fifth-rate carnival might be 
tolerable if there were any reason to suppose that the tale * * * * 
of accidents would be reduced thereby. But the beacons The appearance of another volume of Mr. Garvin's 
are supposed to mark a crossing, and there can be no “ Chamberlain” next week, following the appearance 
possible need for them in places where a crossing obviously of another volume of Mr. Lloyd George’s Mcmpirs last 
exists alrcady, ¢.g., where the pavement along a main week, marks a conjunction of luminaries which lends 
thoroughfare is broken by a side-street which has to be pertinence to a literary crystal which I have long 
crossed. The pedestrian in such places ought clearly to treasured. The author is Mr. Garvin; the subject, 
have the right of way (except when there are lights Mr, Lloyd George; the date, 1922; the occasion, the 
or a policeman), and it would be much more sensible Genoa Conference ; the text, as follows : 


to make that a general rule than to plaster b "acons Up “ One Soviet delegate remarked that Mr. Lloyd George 
and down the whole length of a thoroughfare like, say, was obviously « typical Nonconformist. "We said 
Tottenham Court Road. Scrap the lot. ‘By Cromwell they are right.’ The great indomitable 


creature measured the situation with an even heart and 


Ast s hav oud wie = cool narrowed eye. Then he took a course which, as I 
Astronomers have wrested many secrets from the write, is staggering the wreckers.” 


stars, but never the secret of whether life exists anywhere 
in the universe except on this earth. Sir James Jeans 


* * * * 


Unfortunately the wreckers, despite their staggers, won. 


in his broadcast talk on Tuesday admitted that, . a . . 
observing that “ some strange accident ” was responsible “ During the first fortnight of July,” says The Times, 


for life on the earth, and that such an accident might in relation to the Cathedral Pilgrimage, “‘ the cathedrals 
never again oceur in the history of our solar system, opened their doors to all who would buy a pilgrim’s 
or even of the universe. On the other hand, he thought ticket for half a crown.” The implication that the 
it perfectly possible that Venus might be repeating usual entrance fee is about five shillings is, I find, 
the history of the earth, and in course of immeasurable irritating to Deans. They pride themselves, with 
time might develop the higher forms of life. Enthusiastic justice, on their cathedrals’ always-open doors—as 
laymen still cherish the idea of communicating with open to the penniless as to the plutocrat. But I am 
imagined beings on Mars, but I fancy no astronomer sure The Times meant no harm. JANUS. 
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JAPAN AND THE WORLD—III: THE EXPORT BOOM 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OMING back to Japan after an absence of two 
years, one is surprised to see how greatly the 
range of manufactured goods has been expanded, and 
how obviously the average quality of Japanese goods 
has been improved. Recent industrial progress can 
be clearly perceived. Japan’s full mastery of most 
branches of the cotton industry seems to be established. 
The same is true with regard to artificial silk. Her 
woollen materials may still be in some respects less solid 
and less elaborate than those of Yorkshire, more fit for 
mass-consumption than for selective tastes, but they 
sem to have greatly improved. Her electrical goods 
may be less durable than those made in Britain, yet 
for the most part they seem to serve their purpose, at 
least for some time. Many other things are still decidedly 
inferior in quality, if one looks at them from a middle- 
class consumer’s point of view, yet many of them seem 
to give real value and pleasure to those who have to live 
on a very small budget. One is no longer astonished 
at the large range of present-day export goods which 
are said to be flooding the world from Japan; one can 
easily imagine the degree to which it could—and will— 
be expanded in future. 

At the same time prices, low though they have generally 
been before, seem to have been reduced for many classes 
of articles, so much so that in many cases your shilling 
would be worth decidedly more in Tokyo than in London, 
even if your yen were bought at the old sterling, or even 
at gold, parity. Shirts at less than a shilling, and of 
better quality at two or three shillings ; socks at a penny 
or two; pullovers from about one shilling; electric 
irons from 1s. 6d. up; children’s leather shoes at Is. 6d. ; 
bicycles at a guinea or 30 shillings ; china ware, brushes, 
pencils, fountain pens, often at merely nominal rates ; 
hardware, aluminium and enamelled goods, rubber 
shoes and many other articles at prices that would make 
the crowds rush into any London bargain basement — 
all this seems to dispose of allegations that Japan’s export 
prices indicate dumping in the true sense of the word. 

Nor does it seem to be so easy to establish a clear 
case of what is called “ social dumping.” Let us look 
at the retail prices of Japanese staple food in the com- 
paratively expensive big industrial cities. What one 
finds in the shops, converted into pence at the current 
rate of exchange, is this : 

1b, of polished rice, for many a luxury, 14d, 

1lb. of onions or potatoes, }d. 

1 lb. of sweet potatoes, jd. 

1lb. of barley, 1d. 

1lb. of red beans, 1}d. 

1 lb. of cabbage, cucumbers, tomatoes, eggplants, &c., jd.-1}d. 

1lb. of fresh fish, good quality, from 13d. 

1 lb. of salted salmon, 2d. 

(10 smokable cigarettes, 1d.) 

One cannot be far wrong in stating that the average 
food of the lower classes of townspeople—containing a 
somewhat poor yet not quite inadequate proportion of 
the different criteria of food value, though traditionally 
deficient in fat—eosts them roughly 14d. for one pound 
ofquantity. (In Great Britain, according to the specimen 
family dict made up in the famous Report of the Com- 
mittee on Nutrition of the British Medical Association 
of 1938, even the unemployed, in order to keep fit, 
would have to spend an average of 2}d. on every pound 
of food consumed.) 

Now let us confront the current Japanese wage-rates 


Tokyo, October. 
with these food-prices. The following wage-rates are 
given in the Factory Statistics of the Japanese Department 
of Commerce, which have just been published. Though 
they apply to the year 1932, they can still be considered 
as very near the present level, as the rough average 
index of wages shows little change between then and 
now. Hourly wages, converted into pence at the 
present rate of exchange, are : 

d. d. 
1.30 


Cotton spinning .. ne Silk spinning ee ee 1.16 
Cotton or silk weaving .. 1.02 Woolmixed weaving .. 1.45 
Knitted goods... -.- 145 Dyeing, finishing -- 1.88 
Porcelain and cloisonné .. 1.74 Glassware ee ee 2.32 
Enamelled iron ware .. 2.61 Buttonmaking .. 1.45 
Leather working .. -. 2.61 Brashmaking.. -- 2.03 
Vacuum bottle manufac- Fountain pen making .. 2.03 
ture... oe -» 1.838 


At these wage-rates, the number of daily working 
hours is from 8 to 9 in the big concerns, which are of 
course still almost entirely confined to cotton, artificial 
silk, and certain other branches of the textile industry ; 
but there must also be taken into account bonuses and 
expenditure on social welfare, which are difficult to 
estimate; these factors are especially important in 
the case of the “ dormitory girls” of the big cotton 
concerns, who make up about two-thirds of the total 
of employed workers in the cotton industry. In other 
businesses, the smaller the concern, the longer the 
hours—10, 11, often 12 hours a day; and in family 
businesses, which are outside the field of factory legis- 
lation, the working hours, according to Far Eastern 
Social Information, published in Tokyo, are frequently 
as much as 15 or 16. 

Food is actually the main item of expenditure ; the 
daily rent of a cheaply-produced, practical Japanese 
house, sheltering a big family, usually with several 
contributing members, amounts, say, to 5d. or 6d. per 
day ; cotton clothing in the Japanese style, with wooden 
footgear, is very cheap and lasts a long time; and 
most extra expenses are in keeping with the price-level 
of foodstuffs. Although the lower-paid classes of the 
working population do not consume any great quantity 
of the “ modern” goods to be seen in the big stores, 
still in their traditional way of life, which has been 
very little changed, they lead an existence which can 
hardly be called more miserable than that of the less for- 
tunate classes of the Western industrial population ; and 
it is necessary to bear these Western workers clearly 
in mind if one wants to make social comparisons in 
Japan. 

Japanese export trade has, of course, been greatly 
assisted by low wages and by the external depreciation 
of the yen which I have already noted (65 per cent. 
against gold, 40 per cent. against sterling), while in 
Japan itself the currency has lost none of its former 
purchasing-power. But these factors alone are certainly 
not enough to explain the increase in Japanese exports. 
Extreme rationalization of the strongly concentrated 
modern industry of “ new Japan,” and intense competi- 
tion in the overcrowded small concerns of “ old Japan,” 
combine to keep overhead charges unusually low, as in 
their fundamentally different ways they contrive to 
make as intensive as possible a use of their available 
capital. Although actual subsidies are confined almost 
entirely to heavy industry and shipping, and are 
smaller than is commonly supposed, state co-operation 
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But the most important factors are the adaptability of 
the Japanese to the needs of foreign customers; their 
intelligent, enthusiastic employment of any opportunity 
to open up a market, however small; and the material 
and patriotic pressure which acts as a powerful source 
of strength to bring the whole economic system of this 
overpopulated nation to the highest possible peak of 
efficiency, and produces the effect of a concentration 
of energy which sweeps aside colossal obstacles: these 
are the factors which make the success of Japan’s cheaply- 
run but by no means inferior civilization so embarrassingly 
great, in its competition with a Western civilization 
which appears to be more expensive to run than its 
achievements seem to justify. 

At the same time, it is a striking fact that even today 
Japan contributes only three per cent. to the export 
business of the world. And if the increase of her 
export business is quantitatively measured, by adjust- 
ing the amounts of yen according to the price index, 
the following tabulation of development results, on the 
basis 1914100; 


1931 ..  .. 159.49 
As compared with 1925, then, in which year no One 
complained of Japanese competition, Japan today jg 
exporting only a third more in quantity; and she . 
receiving, in terms of money value in yen, 15 per cent. 
less for her record exports of today than she received 
in 1925. And since Japen has to import a great part of her 
raw materials, since her balance of trade is continually wp. 
favourable, she can use, and does use very shrewdly, 
the argument: ‘“‘ You must buy our manufactured 
goods, if we are to buy your raw matcrials,” This 
argument is a valuable weapon, in playing off the dis. 
tressed raw-material countries against exporting countries 
which compete with her. The more partners she cap 
find for barter transactions, the more she can expand 
her exports. She herself, as regards her internal 
situation, is not only able to do so; she is compelled to 
do so. The hope of the West must be that this develop. 
ment fulfils itself within the framework of a simultaneously 
growing world trade. 
[Neat week: The Naval Question.] 


PUBLIC LIFE AND PRIVACY 


By J. L. HAMMOND 


[ is curious that more notice has not been taken 

of a revolution in public manners which is bound 
to have serious consequences on our public life. If we 
are to judge from recent books there is apparently now 
no limit to the use that a man may make of the private 
conversation of his contemporaries: of men still alive, 
still in public affairs and therefore liable to be affected 
in their fortunes as well as in their feelings by such 
revelation. For those who have been behind the scenes 
in public life think themselves justified in reproducing 
private conversations without regard either to the cir- 
cumstances in which those conversations were held, or 
to the convenience or susceptibilities of the persons 
who took part in them. It is obvious that this practice 
will grow. For there will always be a large public for 
a book that puts into print the private conversations of 
men in the publie eye who had meant them to be treated 
as private. It is safe to say that if a public man, 
reflecting on the lessons of his life, writes a book as 
profound as the reflections of Machiavelli or Bacon, it 
will not sell as well as a book that discloses, to their 
chagrin and disadvantage, what one of his colleagues 
said one day, and another the next. 

To see how complete is the breach with the traditions 
of our public life, it is only necessary to glance at occasions 
when men might have been tempted to treat their 
colleagues in this way. Of all the members of Gladstone’s 
1880 Government the most bitterly anti-Irish member 
was Harcourt. His language in private was unprintable. 
Among all the letters Gladstone received from his 
colleagues in that Government, his are the most violent. 
When the split came he accepted Home Rule. There 
has never been a more passionate controversy than the 
controversy that followed that split, and there has 
never been a more ruthless fighter than Chamberlain. 
If Chamberlain had liked to use Harcourt’s private 
conversations he would have had brilliant opportunities 
for his bitter tongue. Or take the fieree quarrel between 
Rosebery and Harcourt. Rosebery as Prime Minister 
circulated an able memorandum against Harcourt’s 
famous budget of 1894. When the Government fell, 


few successes. If 


Harcourt’s budget was one of its 


Rosebery’s opponents had liked to disclose the fact 
of his opposition to the budget, when the feud between 
the two sections was raging, it would have damaged 
Rosebery very seriously in the party. In both these 
cases men who had bad tempers and stinging tongues 
refrained from pursuing their personal or political ends 
by breaking through the tradition. For that tradition 
had seemed securely established. It is in a sense a 
peculiarly British tradition. Cabinet government was 
established when politics were in the hands of a small 
class. It was in fact one aspect of their club life, 
Politicians treated each other as members of an eighteenth 
century club treated each other. They observed certain 
standards and conventions. There were methods from 
which they refrained not because any formal discipline 
imposed silence, but because a sense of what was proper 
governed their behaviour. 

Some will say that this is a bad tradition, that it makes 
and keeps men insincere, that if men say one thing in 
private and another in public, it is much better that 
the nation should know all about them and understand 
what kind of men are asking its confidence. This is 
surely a very short-sighted view. The nation has two 
safeguards against the dangers of the old system. One 
is that a man’s character is known to those who work 
with him, and even if he imposes on the outside public 
for a time the penalty he pays for the loss of confidence 
among other public men is a real and serious obstacle 
to his success in public life. The other is that if a member 
of a Cabinet thinks the nation is being brought into bad 
and dangerous paths he can always resign and explain 
his reasons in Parliament. The method of allowing public 
men to take the nation behind the scenes, whenever 
they think it will amuse the public or annoy their 
colleagues, is no safeguard at all. On the contrary, 
it is surely clear that it must have the worst effect om 
the character and independence of public men. There 
must always be differences of opinion within a Cabinet. 
If twenty men agree on everything they will be men of 
such a quality that it does not matter to anybody 
whether they agree or disagree. What is wanted withia 
a Cabinet is that members should give their independett 
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yews of proposals and measures submitted to it. Can 
that be expected of men who have to ask themselves at 
ech point whether the man sitting next to them is 
going to put into print next week or next month anything 
that they say which, scen in a different light, might seem 
to place in doubt their consistency or their sympathy 
with the purposes of their party? A man may disagree 
with his colleagues on one, two or three questions and 
yet judge rightly that he will serve the country better 
by remaining in the Government than by resigning. 
Rosebery did right to put his case against Harcourt’s 
budget. Will anybody say that he did wrong in remaining 
in the Government when his advice was rejected ? 
(abinet government is a life of compromise. And what 
istrue of Cabinet government is true of private conversa- 
tions. What kind of publie life are we preparing if men 
have to ask themselves at every moment whether the 
man to whom they are talking is waiting to catch them 
out in some indiscretion which can be used against them ? 
What kind of men will go into public life if they are 
exposed to such treatment, if they can never talk freely, 
if they can never escape from this inquisition, if they 
have to pay afterwards for the silly things, or it may be 
the smart things, that they say in their free and irre- 
sponsible moments ? And what kind of character shall 
we develop in public men by this method? Will it 


THE FALSE FEAR OF GLUT 





produce the two qualities that are most urgently needed 
in democracy—personal independence and courage ? 

Parliamentary government is in greater danger at 
this moment than it has been since 1848 for the tide 
which was running in its favour is running against it. 
Parliamentary government is government by committees, 
and the admirers of strong men and strong systems that 
rule other countries point to the disadvantages that a 
committee suffers in comparison with a single deciding 
will. No wise friend of parliamentary government will 
refuse to admit its weaknesses—its limitations. It 
has on the other side one virtue which outweighs all its 
disadvantages. It provides, if properly conducted, for 
free and independent discussion. But for this certain 
conditions are essential. One is a general understanding 
that men cannot co-operate on committees without 
accepting certain obligations to each other. If those 
conventions go, the decencies of public life cannot last 
very long. The new practice, born of the passion for 
sensational stories and intriguing confidences, will soon 
degenerate, if it is not checked, into the worst kind of 
guerilla warfare. We may not always have been too 
well satisfied with the politicians produced under the old 
system ; it is pretty certain that we shall have less reason 
to be satisfied with the condottieri who will be produced 
under the new. 





By HARTLEY WITHERS 


S everyone knows, the progress of science has put 
into man’s hands an opportunity for a great 
rise in the general standard of comfort. And yet not 
only are we appalled and bewildered by the fear, and 
actual existence, of ‘ glut,” because we have not the 
sense to organize the distribution and consumption of 
the goods that are being, and are waiting to be, pro- 
duced; but also rhany wise observers of present tendencies 
are gravely apprehensive of the consequences of the 
wealth that is in our reach, whenever we can muster 
common sense enough to create and usc it. 

This fear was well expressed by Sir Alfred Ewing, 
President of the British Association, at its meeting in 
1932, in an address which ended, as The Times reporter 
recorded, on a ‘‘ note of deep concern.” He told us 
that “ more and more does mechanical production take 
the place of human effort, not only in manufactures 
but in all our tasks, even the primitive task of tilling 
the ground. So man finds this, that while he is enriched 
with a multitude of possessions and possibilities beyond 
his dreams, he is in great measure deprived of one great 
blessing, the necessity of toil.” 

Sir Alfred is a distinguished teacher of the science of 
engineering, and as such has held many important 
posts and had high honours, public and academic, 
showered upon him. To such a man, after a life of 
suecessful achievement in work that has raised him to 
well-merited eminence, it may well seem that the necessity 
of toil is a blessing: Toil so interesting and so happily 
rewarded must certainly be a cause of immense satisfac- 
tion. But is it equally so with all the ordinary folk 
who have to earn their livings, if they can, at dull and 
il-paid jobs? Are they not extremely likely to be 
heartily thankful to be relieved of this so-called 
. blessing ” ? 

It is, of course, only too true that man has had to 
Work so hard for his living hitherto that most of us have 
never had a chance of learning how to make a pleasant 
use of leisure ; but we are rapidly putting that right. 
England, by showing other nations the way in outdoor 





games, amateur gardening and other wholesome amuse- 
ments, has perhaps done more for civilization than by 
inventing representative government—now so generally 
discredited abroad—or even by starting the industrial 
revolution. 

This notion of work as a blessing is a comparatively 
modern invention, forced on man by growing economic 
needs. Mencken, in his stimulating Treatise on Right 
and Wrong, points out tliat the early Jews looked on work 
as a curse, while the Greeks and Romans thought it a 
vulgar business. to be left as far as possible to slaves. 
Now, we have found the machine ready to be our slave 
and do an ever-growing part of our work for us; and 
we are afraid of it, terrified of the ‘* unemployment,” 
which is only another name for ill-organized leisure, that 
it is alleged to be causing and to be going to cause still 
more widely, unless we chain the machine up. 

In fact, it is easy to show that the prevalent tragedy of 
unemployment is caused by the decline of world trade 
and the drying up of the international capital market— 
both due to the blunders and bad temper of man, 
especially in America and Europe—and not by our 
willing mechanical slave. Far from displacing labour, 
mechanical development, in those trades in which it has 
been specially prominent, has been accompanied by an 
increase in the numbers employed, as well as by increased 
output per head. At the same time this increased output 
has required a growing number of workers in the distri- 
butive and transport trades, to handle it and deliver it 
into the hands of consumers. And this has happened even 
in Britain, where the “ rigidity” of wages, and of the 
attitude of the workers towards changing their occupations, 
are supposed to represent an exceptionally acute problem. 

And even if toil were the blessing that Sir Alfred 
Ewing makes it, and even if its joys were as likely as he 
thinks to be curtailed by the use of machinery, are we 
not a very long way from a condition in which production 
is so abundant that we can all afford to work a shorter 
weck of shorter days ? Britain is still believed to be one of 
the richest and most prosperous countries ; but Mr. O. R. 
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Hobson, who discussed the subject in Lloyds Bank Monthly 
Review for July, 1934, has worked out the average annual 
income per capita of the non-income-tax-paying classes 
at £37. How many times ought that figure to be multi- 
plied before we are justified in folding our hands and 
facing an existence of ease and leisure? And if this is 
so in a country in which the lot of the workers is a matter 
of general envy abroad, what of the others ? 

In other words, both those who deplore the vanishing 
of the blessing of toil and those who tell us that we are 
already so well off that the nations can afford the expen- 
sive luxury of ‘“‘autarky”’ and mutual exclusiveness are 
in much too much of a hurry. If and when the world 
returns to a sufficient degree of sanity to make the best 


i 
use of its heritage and of the gifts of science, by the freep 
exchange of goods across the frontiers, financed by inter. 
national lending and unrestrained by quotas and prohibj. 
tions, it will be time to think about the organization of 
the greater leisure that may then be made possible. Even 
then, however, it is likely that as mechanical output 
grows our wants in the matter of personal services wil] 
grow with at least equal rapidity. Our taste for mass. 
production stuff will diminish with the power to satisfy 
it; and the craftsman, in whose case toil may really be 
sometimes a blessing, will come into his own again, as 
mcereased wealth enables us to demand goods furnished 
to our order, to suit our whims and tastes. But all that 
is a terribly long way oft. 


ARE THE GERMAN LABOUR CAMPS MILITARISTIC ? 


By G. 


ROM November Ist of this year twelve months’ 
training in a Labour Camp became compulsory for 
every young German between the ages of 17 and 25. 
The militaristic appearance of these camps, and the 
resemblance between a system of Labour Service and 
one of military service gives rise to the suspicion that 
this is merely an attempt on the part of the Nazis to 
reintroduce, in a disguised form, the compulsory military 
training which is denied to Germans under the Treaty 
of Versailles. The suspicion has been strengthened 
by the protest made by Mr. Knox, the Head of the 
Governing Commission in the Saar, against the Nazi 
practice of taking young Germans from the Saar into 
these Labour Camps for a period of training. 

Is this Labour Camp training militaristic? To find 
an answer to that question I applied to the German 
authorities this summer for permission to work in one 
of the ordinary camps of the Service. I had to send them 
a dossier of my past career, a photograph, and a state- 
ment of my reasons for wanting to work in the camp, 
Finally, I was told that I had been allotted to a camp 
in the country near Hanover. 

At first sight the camp was definitely militaristic. 
It consisted of low wooden barracks grouped round a 
sandy parade square. Above flew three flags—the red, 
white, and black of Germany, the Nazi swastika, the 
Labour Service banner—red, with a white centre, m 
which is the emblem of a spade between two ears of 
wheat. In front of a sentry-box by the gate stood a 
sentry in khaki unifcym, with a spade sloped like a rifle 
on his shoulder. 

The same spirit was present throughout. I served 
in the camp for three weeks, under the same conditions 
and the same discipline as the other trainees, who 
were mostly young workers from Hanover and the Ruhr. 
Like them, and like everyone else in the camp, I wore 
a uniform. For work it was a faded, work-stained affair 
of field-grey. For ceremonial parades, or to go into the 
village or on leave, we had a smart khaki uniform with 
leather belt, swastika armband, black shoulder’ tabs 
and a peaked cap. The officers wore a brown uniform, 
with Sam Browne belts, 

My first parade was “ Befehls Ausgabe ”-—the reading 
of the orders for the next day. We were lined up in fours 
on the parade-ground, and told, amongst other things, 


that the password for the day was “ Tannenberg.” 


What was Tannenberg? The man asked sprang to 
attention with a heel-click which sounded like a whip- 
erack, and gabbled off at top speed : ** Tannenberg-was-a- 
battle-won-by-Hindenburg-against-the-Russians.”” It was 
typical of all our formal dealings with the officers. We 
were expected to reply to orders in this unnaturally fast 


Ss. COx 


voice, to give the Hitler salute whenever we approached 
them. 

We did most things in the same military style. We 
marched to work in fours, singing, with a Labour 
Service pennant carried in the front rank. We had 
frequent inspections of equipment, and had to keep 
even the insides of our sports shoes and the linings of 
our trouser pockets clean, We paraded night and 
morning to grect the Commander with “ Heil Hitler,” 
and stood to attention whilst the flag was raised or 
lowered. Every evening there was a little ceremony 
of changing the guard. And every week we did six to 
seven hours’ drill. 

But these things the camp authorities defended as 
being necessary for discipline and for the education of 
good National Socialists. They applied a distinction 
very popular in Germany today, and called them 
soldierly, ‘* soldatisch,” meaning giving smartness, obedi- 
ence, endurance, as opposed to militaristic, “* militarisch,” 
which they took to mean giving actudl training in the 
use of arms. And they defied me to find any arms in 
the camp more deadly than a spade or an axe. Un- 
doubtedly they were right. The drill we did was merely 
elementary squad work—marching, goose-stepping, tur- 
ing, with exercises with spades such as ‘* Shoulder Spades,” 
“Present Spades.” The only really ‘“ militaristic” 
thing was the throwing, during the sports’ hour, of 
what were undoubtedly dummy hand-grenades. But 
when I pointed this out as warlike they were very pained. 
Did I not know that it was merely a schoolboy sport, 
played in every German school as part of the Wehrsport 
(Defence Sport) ? 

Certainly in judging these camps allowance must be 
made for the fact that the German loves being a soldier. 
The trainees themselves, for instanee, did not find the 
conditions excessively militaristic. Many of them even 
preferred drill to playing football in the afternoons. 
Nevertheless no one can deny that the effect of all this 
training, even if it does not instruct the men in the 
use of arms, is to provide Germany with a disciplined, 
organized body of men which will form an_ excellent 
basis on which to build up, if the need arises, a fully 
trained army. 

If, however, full compulsory military service does 
come again in Germany it will not necessarily be intro- 
duced through the Labour Camps. Much more probably 
a process already common, the drafting of men through 
the Reichswehr for one year instead of the twelve 
required under tl ¢ Treaty of Versailles, will be extended. 
During my time in the Labour Camp a young Reichswebt 
officer held an examination and selected about a dozen 
from the score or so voluntecring to do this year’ 
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mining after they had finished their time in the Labour 


service. 

a the drilling was only one side of the life of the 
camp. The work was the core of the camp’s activities. 
{very morning we did six hours’ manual work, digging 
jitches to drain the sour moor-land or cutting under- 
nowth for ditch bottoms. In theory this work is the 
ost important’ part of the Labour Camp system. It 
«intended as part of a scheme to make Germany inde- 
yadent so far as possible of foreign foodstuffs. But 
in practice the general reconditioning and iraining of 
the young workers as National Socialists is every bit as 
important, if not more so, as the work done. There 
yas certainly no slave-driving, or even “ Five Year 
Yan” atmosphere about the jobs on which we were 
wgaged. If they were important, they were not urgent. 
It is on the ideological side that the gravest accusations 
ofmilitarism must be levelled against the Labour Camps, 
wen though in this respect they merely reflect the 
pedominant attitude of all German education today. 
We heard a great deal of the glories and heroisms of war, 
put never anything of its horrors or futilities. The 


lectures dealt with events of the Great War, with 
the deeds of air-aces and submarine commanders. ‘The 
password was usually the name of a battle or a gencral. 
Rheims Cathedral was mentioned not as an instance 
of the senseless destruction of war, but to show the 
skill of the British propagandists who used the shelling 
of the cathedral as a symbol for “ Hun awfulness.”’ 
Criticism of these views would have been regarded 
as insubordination. The men were being steadily 
impressed with the fact that their duty was not to 
think for themselves on the matter of war and fight 
only if they thought their country’s cause just, but 
to be ready to obey the call to arms unhesitatingly. 

This propaganda was, moreover, having the effect 
the authorities desired. I asked many trainees if they 
would fight in another war. Always they replied, 
sincerely enough, that they did not want war, but that 
if it came they would defend their country unhesitatingly. 
The Labour Service in Germany cannot be accused of 
advocating war, but it is undoubtedly seeing that if 
war comes the youth of Germany shall be ready both in 
body and mind to face the field of battle. 


WHAT DOES THE CHURCH STAND FOR? 


By SIR ARNOLD 


“MVHE Church's one foundation is Jesus Christ our 

Lord.’’—Thus runs Stone’s hymn, and thus, in 
substance, said Saint Paul. The Christian Churches stand 
yot as upholders of cthical practices based upon 
custom, supported by expediency and justified in 
wneral by history, but as a call to the world and 
i witness to the abiding loyalty of Churchmen .o 
the principles underlying the teaching of Christ as it 
has been handed down to us. He Himself likened His 
followers to leaven—small in numbers relatively to 
the lump which they would transform by reason of the 
Spirit which gave them life. The primary Mission of the 
Churches is to supply this leaven, to ensure that it is 
litted for use in many climes and in diverse circumstances, 
and above all that its quality is of the highest. Its 
seeondary mission is to stand as a witness to successive 
yenerations that, in the words of President Roosevelt 
to the American nation, “ God is marching on,” and 
that this universe, in the words of Professor J. S. 
Haldane, C.H., ‘Sis one from which chaotic activity of 
every sort is progressively disappearing ’—a view which 
harmonizes with the conception of biological evolution, 
and with the religious conception of the universe as a 
progressive manifestation of God’s activity. 

The Christian Churches accept the world as their 
platform, avoiding on the one hand the concentration on 
otherworldliness to be found in some Oriental countries, 
and on the other the Western obsession with material 
welfare and inventive ingenuity as the proper goals of 
human endeavour. It follows that the primary concern 
of the Church is to inculcate the belief in and the practice 
of a distinctively Christian personal morality in every 
relation between man and his fellows, and between 
man and God. The whole Christian conception of life 
is built up on the reciprocal obligations of members 
of the family to cach other, and the antecedent right 
of the family against the State, which cannot weaken 
the family without destroying its own foundations, 
The family is the one essential social unit which stands 
above society. nation and race. 

* The first of all the commandments is, Hear, O Israel ; 
The Lord our God is one Lord. And thou shalt love the 
lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind and with all thy strength ; this is 


WILSON, M.P. 

the first commandment.”” (Mark xii, 30.) No recorded 
sentence of our Lord is more explicit and more emphatic, 
The injunction to love our neighbour as ourself is 
secondary end, relatively, unemphatic. My  under- 
standing of the first commandment is that the first 
duty of the Churches should be to bring the individual 
to a realization of his responsibility for his own 
life and his own soul to tend and develop the Spirit 
within him. The measure of his suecess with himself 
will be the measure of his influence on others. All experi- 
ence seems to me to confirm this view of the primary 
obligation of the Church militant here on earth. Rich 
and poor, old and young, dwell with thankfulness and 
humility on the influence on their lives exercised by in- 
dividual ministers and Christian workers of all 
denominations. 

Every one of us has personal knowledge of the profound 
changes wrought in the lives of others by the example 
and teaching of Christian men who by their life and 
doctrine show forth God's true and lively word and rightly 
and duly administer it. More often than not they are 
unknown beyond self-imposed and often narrow limits, 
but the seed thus sown by the Church bears a hundredfold 
The best work is more often than not 
Seldom-—if ever—does God 


in secular life. 
accomplished in privacy. 
speak to a man in a crowd. 
The reports of the Lambeth Conference and of the 
various bodies set up by the Archbishops suggest that 
there has been, on balance, a tendency during the last 
fifty years to shift the emphasis from the first to the 
second of the two great Commandments. Goodwill 
towards men, and a desire to be just towards one’s 
neighbour are not distinctively Christian tenets: a 
general atmosphere of benevolence and of tolerance, 
whether of things we regard as evil, or as merely out 
of place or the outcome of misconceptions, is no substitute 
for the desire for and the attempt to ensue personal 
righteousness. The inculcation of the pacific principle of 
non-resistance to evil is apt to result in a passive accept- 
ance of injury and injustice to others which is not easily 


distinguished from selfishness. There would be fewer 
yoad-traffie murders but for public indifference. The 


Assyrians of Traq and the Jews of Germany would 
have suffered less if our statesmen, and their supporters, 
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felt as deeply on such matters as did Mr. Gladstone. 
But the Churches in the nature of things seek only 
to influence individuals, though this will always, in 
my view, be the domain in which the most valuable 
work will be done. The preaching office of the Church 
is of importance in its influence, both on individuals 
and on a community. Preaching, whether in Church 
or elsewhere, and whether’ by way of a formal sermon 
or homily, or informal addresses, is the only means by 
which the large silent part of an incumbent’s flock can 
be reached. Good preaching is an English tradition. 
Piers Plowman and Latimer, Donne and Knox, Whitefield 
and Wesley, influenced men profoundly in their day. 
The output of religious literature was never larger than 
it is today, but the influence of the printed word is 
not to be compared to that of the preacher who has 
something to say, which he desires to impart, which 
he believes, and he desires others to believe. Let no 
one underrate the great importance of preaching or 
the potential effect on men’s lives and thoughts. 

A good preacher must always be tempted to deal 
ex cathedra with current controversies : his views must 
sometimes be distorted and are always tinged by 
some book or newspaper he has just read. I seldom 
read a letter or listen to a homily by a Bishop or lesser 
dignitary of the Church on a particular aspect of some 
secular question without feeling that he is speaking 
ex parte and with insufficient consideration and that 
it is inconsistent with his office and profession that 
he should be doing so. The clergy tend, when dealing 
with secular affairs, to take the short view rather than 
the long, to emphasize the desirability of “ ideal” 


Say 
solutions and to speak loosely of ideals, forgetting tha 
ideals that are not practicable may well be delusions 
the pursuit of which may be, and often is, disastroy 
to the causes advocated. Monctary Reform, the inj. 
mum Wage, Economics, “the oppositions of  scieng 
falsely so called,” Disarmament, the League of Nations 
and sanctions, International Debt, Unemployment—tp 
take current topics at random—are secular questions 
of extreme difficulty. A Minister of Christ should jo 
speak on such topics without even more thorough 
preparation than a member of Parliament or a Ministe 
of the Crown (whose calling, properly understood, 
is a kind of ministry) for, so far as events prove 
him to be misguided, or falsify his anticipations, his 
spiritual influence will be weakened. 

The Archbishops and Bishops in particular. should 
“keep the door of their lips” on such matters, except 
in the House of Lords where they may, as of right, 
raise any issue at their convenience, not ex cathedra, 
but in debate with their Peers. The unwillingness 
of the Bishops in recent years to make full use of this 
opportunity, unique in the constitutional annals of the 
world, is surprising and, to me, a matter of profound 
regret. The influence of the Churches on policy should in 
fact be, like that of the greatest and oldest of them, 
direct upon the individual, and through him upon the 
shifting sands of policy, for society is made up of 
individuals and the future of the civilized world depends 
upon the capacity of the individual to find his place 
in the unity of the spirit for which the Churches stand, 

[Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford, will write on this subject next week.| 


“ REVOLUTION” IN MAJORCA 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


F you wish to learn how revolutions should be managed 
go to Majorca. I have been in two revolutions in 
the past cighteen months, so I know. 

As I did my physical jerks each morning on the sun- 
baked balcony of the hotel at Palma, looking across the 
bay to the amber-hued cathedral rising out of the water, 
ethereal in the morning light, I revelled in a sense of weli- 
being. For onee the flame-coloured posters and _ illus- 
trated pamphlets had not lied; those bathes from the 
rocks in the Mediterranean just below my bedroom are 
unforgettable. On the last Sunday morning of my 
stay, with the sensations of a schoolboy 1 began to count 
up the number of remaining hours of my holiday. Pro- 
saic details about sleeping cars and railway tickets were 
disturbing my mind, and reminding me of the big uncom- 
fortable world in which the rest of humanity lived. I 
toyed with the idea of chucking up the sponge in the vain 
attempts I had been making to unite my fellow human 
beings who, evidently, preferred to be disunited. Why 
not retire to Majorca, a land of perpetual sunshine, just 
near cnough to Europe to be handy ? 

With a ravenous appetite after my bathe I went into 
the dining-room, with its bright blue and white sun- 
blinds and vivid green firs outside, silhouetted against a 
cobalt sky, for déjeuner. The waiters were preoccupied 
and talked loudly to one another. They paid but scanty 
attention to our wants. For onee, whether we wished for 
slices of pale vellow iced melon or no seemed immaterial. 
They kept running off to the loud-speaker in the hall. I 
followed suit. There in a group, craning their necks to 
listen to the metallic sounds crackling away in a language 
I could not understand were our Spanish fellow guests, 
the friendly Czech chef de réception, the hall porter, a bull- 
fight fan, the head waiter and various lesser fry, 


* Attentio.” I tried to eatch the meaning. The hiead 
waiter whispered a shorthand translation in_ broken 
English—* Revolution in Spain—bloodshed in Barcelona 
-—400 to 1,200 dead—the Catalan leader captured— 
military in control—trains wrecked—no foreigners must 
leave Majoreca—martial law proclaimed—these Catalans 
were hot-headed fellows and were asking for trouble— 
Majorca would have none of their polities—we support 
the Madrid Government—there will be no trouble here.’ 

There were no mails, no papers, no wires. We were 
under martial law. We lived on rumours and on the 
official announcements on the wireless. ‘* How long might 
we be marooned here ?”’—‘* Who knows, several weeks?” 
There was nothing we could do. We must just forget 
the outside world and lead our normal lives. The plage 
on the rocks was as inviting as ever, although the 
apéritif bars and the bright umbrellas had been put away 
for the winter. The Spanish female sun-worshipper turned 
down her blue bathing suit to its utmost limit, the fat 
Englishman on cmerging from the water blew his nose 
with his fingers as was his wont. A Palma fisherman 
caught an octopus and slew it with difficulty, whirling 
it through the air and striking the poor beast’s mysterious 
body with a damp thud against the rocks till it was 
dead. The process sounded like a washerwoman beating 
out clothes. 

We did not want to put off our motor trip because 
Catalans and Spaniards could not agree among themselves 
on the mainland. Might we go for our drive after all: 
We might. A permit had been obtained from the military 
governor as no car was permitted to circulate without 
his permission. Proclamations were issued stating that 
“no citizens were to stand or sit in the streets aftet 
6.0 p.m.”’—a law of perpetual motion was evidently in fore 
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After unchcon we set off in our hired Chrysler, with 
, large blue label ‘ Autorizado” on the windscreen. 
yy fellow Irishman and myself were dressed in white 
junnels. I slung my Leica camera arourg! me with a 
nilitary air. We were one of the first cars seen in the 
terior of the island with the magic word “ Autorizado.” 
the villagers were duly impressed, and stood gaping as 
ye sped by. We tricd to look as if we were high up in 
oficial councils. 

Qur goal was Banalbafur, on the western side of 
the island, a large village perched on the side of a moun- 
tain of terraced slopes, devoted to tomato growing and 
gadually disappearing by steps into an ineredibly blue 
ga. In the village High Street, bare-headed, we stood 
yatching a procession in honour of Our Lady, headed 
by the acolytes in white bearing lighted candles, whose 
little flames flickered fecbly in the southern sunlight. 
The entire population of the village was taking part, 
for up country in Majorca religion is not regarded as the 
preoccupation of children and old women. First came the 
bronzed men in black, the growers of the tomatoes famed 
fr their excellence in the world’s markets, chanting 
phintively as they walked in stately step, then a tawdry 
statue of Our Lady, looking like a large doll, carried 
by four big men. Then followed the priest, with com- 
posed face, in golden vestments glittering in the sun. 
Behind followed the women in black with dark flashing 
eyes and olive complexions, black mantillas over their 
heads, and then a procession of the tidiest and cleanest 
village children I have ever seen ; not a crumpled ribbon, 
not a curl out of place. 

In a spotless inn we had tea 
biscuits on the verandah. The hgst was proud of his 
hostelry, and no wonder. His seven bedrooms were 
spotless. There was running water in each room, ‘and a 
bathroom looking on to the Mediterranean worthy of 
the Ritz. I asked the price of pension terms—* 10 Pesetas 
aday, including wine,” about 6s. 6d. in English money. 
When we asked if there would be fighting in Majorca, 
the proprietor smiled. ‘* Everything is qui-yite here. 
We are for the Government.” 

Part of our return journey was along one of the finest 
coast roads in Europe. From an old ruined tower dating 
from Moorish days we watched the sun, a great golden 
dise, disappear in sixty seconds into a pearly sea. “ J] 
se met dans Teau,” said our French-speaking driver, 
and he did. 

After two more days of visiting the over-worked and 
patient British Consul, consultations with Cook’s and 
our fellow visitors, and having obtained permission, 
we sailed for Barcelona. Here the revolution was a serious 
affair, a matter of life and death. Curious that a hundred 
miles of sea can make such a difference. Twenty-four 
hours later the frontier was opened for foreigners, and 
we bade good-bye to Spain. 


with lemon and sweet 


Old Age 


Gop guard me from those thoughts men think 
In the mind alone, 

He that sings a lasting song 

Thinks in a marrow bone ; 

From all that makes a wise old man 

That can be praised of all; 

O what am I that I should not seem 

Yor the song’s sake a fool. 


I pray—for fashion’s word is out 
And prayer comes round again— 
That I may scem though I die old 
A foolish, passionate man. 
W. B. Yeats. 


es 
EINE VOLKERWANDERUNG 
[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN.] 
OR einem Jahre erliess die Deutsche Reichsregicrung 
ein Gesetz, durch das ein Reichsausschuss fiir 
Fremdenverkehr geschaffen wurde. Dieses Gesetz vom 
23.6.83 schuf die Grundlagen fiir siimtliche Organisa- 
tionen des Fremdendienstes. In Bayern machte es der 
Wirtschaftsminister Esser den Vermietern zur Pflicht, 
den Fremden gastfreundlich und preiswert unterzu- 
bringen, dass er das Gefiihl fiirsorgender Gastlichkeit mit 
nach Hause niihme. So entstand in dem Fremden 
ein Konflikt, da auf der einen Seite der Abscheu iiber die 
Juni-Morde und auf der anderen Seite die 60 Procent 
Fahrpreis-Ermassigung um seine Seele stritten. Nach 
den jetzt veréffentlichten Statistiken scheint die Ermiis- 
sigung iiber den Abscheu gesiegt zu haben, sonst wiire 
die Zunahme von 150.000 Fremden gegeniiber dem 
Vorjahre nicht zu erkliren. 

Eine wahre Vélkerwanderung ergoss sich iiber Bayerns 
Gaue. 550.000 Fremde besuchten Bayern, rund 1,200.000 
Uebernachtungen wurden registriert und vermutlich 
auch bezahlt. An der Spitze der in Miinchen weilenden 
76.000 Auslinder stehen die Engliinder mit 11.000 
Besuchern. Ihnen folgen erst die Holliinder, Nord- 
amerikaner, Schweizer, &c. 

Welche Stitten wurden von den Fremden vor allem 
besucht ? Es ist eine grosse Reihe von Pliitzen und 
Veranstaltungen. Da ist zuerst einmal die Ober- 
ammergaucr Jubiliéumspassion, die wohl die meisten 
Neugierigen anlockte. Dann folgen die Wagner-Fest- 
spiele in Bayreuth, die aber nach verschiedenen Berichten 
mehr cin moralischer als ein pekuniiirer Erfolg waren. 
Die Mozart-Festspiele in Miinchen, eine Art Konkurrenz 


gegen die iihnlichen Veranstaltungen in Salzburg, 
sowie die Augsburger Freilichtspiele lockten die 


Theater-Liebhaber an, wiihrend andere sich mehr fiir 
Ausstellungen interessierten. Da gab es die Miinchener 
Kunst-Ausstellung, eine Siedlungs-, Strassen-, Strassen- 
bau-Schau, Ausstellungen des Oberammergauer Theater- 
museums, der Heilandschen Fayencen, des Miinchner 
Kiinstlerbundes ‘*Kiinstler und Entwicklung,” ‘Christ- 
liche Kunst,” ferner Kongresse wie jener der Friseure 
und endlich der Reichsparteitag der Nationalsozialisten 
in Nirnberg. 

So kamen die Hunderttausende auf ihre Kosten. 
Und da auch Deutschland seine Geld-Sperre gegen 
Oesterreich weder vor noch nach dem Nazi-Putsch 
aufgab, blieb der Strom der Fremden im Lande. Die 
Organisation der Deutschen Arbeitsfront “Kraft durch 
Freude” brachte ebenfalls etwa 70.000 Norddeutsche 
nach Bayern, die an vier Millionen Mark ins Land trugen. 

Viel besucht wurden neben der Metropole Miinchen— 
wohin allein zu dem beriihmten Oktoberfest 100.000 
Giiste kamen—die Orte Bad Tolz, Berchtesgaden, 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Mittenwald, Reichenhall, Ruh- 
polding, Schliersee und Tegernsee. Auch Oberstdorf in 
den Allgiiuer Bergen war von Fremden tiberlaufen, 

Nur kurze Zeit kann Bayern von den Strapazen des 
Fremdenverkehrs ausruhen. Denn bald nach den Bier- 
Festen der Theresienwiese in Miinchen setzt der neue 
Zustrom der Fremden zum Wintersport cin. Bieten 
die Vorteile der Registermark fiir den Ausliinder cine 
besondere Anzichung, so ist es fiir den Inliinder, der 
faktisch von Auslandsreisen abgesperrt ist, von beson- 
derem politischen Reiz, den Widerstand der beiden Kirchen, 
der katholischen wie der protestantischen, gegen die 
Gleichschaltung der Miiller, Jager und Konsorten an 
Ort und Stelle zu studieren. 


So bleibt Bayern Deutschlands Fremdenverkcehrs- 
zentrum, zu dem im Sommer wie im Winter walire 
Volkerscharen starten. F. G. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Theatre Royal.” By Edna Ferber and George Kaufman. 
At the Lyric Theatre.—‘‘ Lovers’ Leap.” By Philip 
Johnson, At the Vaudeville Theatre 


Neirner of these plays is anything but quite unimportant, 
but each of them succeeds in providing an evening’s enter- 
tainment of an amusing kind. Neither of them relies on a 
eonvineing plot, neither has any message to deliver, both 
are well written, reasonably witty, and excellently acted. 
Theatre Royal is the more substantial because it possesses, 
if not a recognizable reality, an applicable relation to 
the ordinary world. Its subject is a famous theatrical 
family. Aubrey Cavendish, its sometime head, had fallen 
dead on the stage after taking a call in the middle of a successful 
run, but his widow Fanny still survives. All her life has been 
spent on the stage, and the only interruptions in her career 
have been caused and occupied by the illness from which she 
is at the moment recovering and by giving birth to Anthony 
and Julie, the children who are now following in her theatrical 
footsteps. Her brother Herbert is also on the stage and is as 
jealous, though in another sense, of the Cavendish tradition 
as she is: he is himself no better an actor than is his regrettable 
wife Kitty. Fanny’s daughter Julie has achieved success, 
though she is at the moment considering retirement to 
marry a South American millionaire. Anthony is also in the 
tradition, though for the moment he has deserted the legitimate 
stage for the films, and at the date of the play’s beginning is 
attempting for the time being to exchange Hollywood for 
Europe to evade the consequences of having assaulted a 
persistent producer. Julic has a daughter, Gwen, who is an 
actress too, and threatens to break off her engagement with 
a young man prosaically in business because he does not wish 
to let her remain one: a year later she is seen about to 
return to the stage with his approval, having in the interval 
produced a child whose health is drunk in the play’s last 
moments as the future exponent of the Cavendish tradition. 

The play has no plot, but it is full of incident and develops 
swiftly in a number of different directions at the same time. 
Jt was in origin satiric, but sentiment has been added to 
suit prevailing tastes on this side of the Atlantic: in this 
form the effect aimed at is not of a single kind but of two, 
and at moments one feared that the original quality would 
be drowned in the added element. The moments, however, 
are not frequent, and Mr. Noel Coward’s swift production 
succeeds in lessening their menace. The acting is excellent. 
Mr. Lawrence Olivier, who plays the typhonic Anthony, 
when on the stage appears, almost literally, to be walking 
away with the play, but his appearances are sudden and 
of limited duration: in the intervals one had opportunity 
to admire the skill of Miss Madge Titheradge, who. plays 
Julie, Mr. George Zucco’s amusing study. of Herbert and 
Miss Mary Merrall’s portrait of his deplorable wife, Miss 
Margaret Vines’ excellent performance as Gwen, and the 
fractious majesty of Miss Marie Tempest’s Fanny. 

Lovers’ Leap is. completely... inconsequential, but very 
entertaining. The plot is quite absurd: Roger and Helen 
Storer had parted seven years ago because their marriage 
had proved unsuccessful. Roger comes back to England 
after an interval spent in archaeological exploits in Egypt 
to ask Helen to divorce him. He arrives at Helen’s house 
on the day that her sister is coming to stay, bringing with 
her a young man whom she contemplates marrying. The 
main argument against marriage has been for them the 
example of Roger and Helen. To remove this excuse for 
delay Helen decides that she and Roger must. simulate 
reconciliation, and makes it a condition of agreeing to 
divorcee him that he will take part in the pretence. The way 
in which their object is defeated by circumstances and their 
own temperaments completes the plot. Mr. Johnson has 
a pleasant instinct for comedy, and his wit, though not 
particularly original in essence, is consistently agreeable. 
There are excellent performances by Mr. Owen Nares, Mr. 
Waiter Hudd and Miss Ursula Jeans. Both these plays provide 
an extremely pleasant method of wasting an evening. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 


“The Camels Are Coming.” At the New Gallery 


THis Gaumont comedy, featuring Jack Hulbert, starts With 
an extract from a genuine news-reel showing a flight of aero. 
planes, bought for the Egyptian Air Force, about to leave 
Lympne. The news-reel effect continues until the machines 
are seen landing at Cairo, and it is only when Squadrop. 
Leader Jack Campbell falls backwards off the reception dais 
that the transition from realism to comedy is neatly estab. 
lished. There are possibilities, I think, in this Notion of 
blending news-reel extracts with ordinary film narrative ; jt 
might often be used to relate screen dramas to a background 
of contemporary events. Unfortunately, though The Came, 
Are Coming is a lively entertainment, sure to be very popular 
the later sequences are less original, and the story exists 
mainly as a framework for Mr. Hulbert’s versatile talents, 
He is supposed to have come to Egypt to organize air patrols 
against drug smugglers, and naturally he gets into every kind 
of trouble before the smugglers are finally rounded up, 4 
fascinating girl aviator, whom he chooses to regard ag ay 
innocent tool of the dope gang, turns out to be merely the 
publicity agent of a cigarctte firm, but she is handy enough 
with a revolver, and eventually she and Jack are involved jy 
a grand mix-up with the smugglers and their Arab allies jp 
the middle of the desert. Jack, disguised as a sheikh, meets 
the real sheikh he is impersonating, and escapes only with 
the aid of a peculiar camel corps of his own invention—the 
men are dummies strapped to their steeds, and their marching 
song is rendered by a portable gramophone which the leading 
dummy wears under his burnous. 


All this is quite good fun, but it would be more effective 
if the plot were more solidly constructed. However, Mr. 
Hulbert dances and sings and back-chats with unfailing 
zest ; and his new heroine, Miss Anna Lee, though at present 
a little too conscious of her smile, is a promising recruit to 
British pictures. The supporting players are all competent, 
but the real star among them is the camel which Mr, Hulbert 
tries to ride after his aeroplane has broken down. Its bubbling 
grunts are ingeniously recorded to serve as an insufferably 
patronizing commentary on Mr. Hulbert’s efforts to stay in 
the saddle. 


The Film Society. At the Tivoli 


Ar its opening performance of the season, last Sunday, the 
Film Society showed Wilfried Basse’s Deutschland Zwischen 
Gestern and Heute, which won the first prize for educational 
films at the Venice Exhibition this year. Basse has tried to 
give a panorama of German life, past and present ; there are 
glimpses of peasant farms and of mediaeval relics in the 
older cities ; and gradually the film leads up, through impres- 
sions of city traflic, popular entertainment and open-air sport, 
to a brief final glimpse of a Nazi labour camp. Many of these 
impressions are very vivid; they are well chosen and neatly 
woven together ; but a documentary film that runs for a full 
hour needs a Jess amorphous themé and a more clearly-defined 
purpose. 

A far better picture, also in Sunday’s programme, was 
Weather Forecast, one of the first sound-films made by the 
3.P.0, Film Unit under John Grierson. Directed by Mis 
Evelyn Spice, a gifted young woman hitherto unknow), it 
sketches brilliantly the issue of a gale warning through the 
co-operation of the Air Ministry, the Post Office and the 
B.B.C.; the reception of the warning by seamen, farmers, 
and so on; the arrival of the gale, and at last the retum of 
fine weather. There is here a natural dramatic sequence— 
prelude, climax and resolution-—which has helped Miss Spiee 
to give her film shape and balance ;_ but her skill is equally 
evident in her use of natural images and fragments of dialogue 
to establish a convineing background which is thoroughly 
realistic and yet never dull. This seems to be the right way 4! 
giving artistic meaning to documentary details—not by subdi- 
ing the facts to a romantically personal interpretation, but 
by helping the facts to speak harmoniously for themselves. 


CHARLES Davy. 
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Art 


The Beaver and the Silk-worm 


gxce upon @ time there was a Ssilk-worm who lived on a 
nulberry tree by a river, and in the river there lived a 
heave? for this was in a country where the climate suited 

ill sorts of animals. And the silk-worm laboured all day, 
and from its belly spun a cocoon of the finest threads, of 
incomparable delicacy and of exquisite softness, and as 
it spun it rejoiced and said : si The fruit of my belly is 
jautiful, and from it I have built a house more lovely than 
the houses of all the other animals.” But the beaver scam- 
pered about and collected wood, big bits of wood and little 
hits of wood, and mud and leaves, and from them with 
infinite patience and ingenuity it built its house to withstand 
the attacks of wind and water. And the silk-worm looked 
down and said: ‘ How coarse is-the work of this dirty 
teaver !’? And when all was ready, the silk-worm retired 
ato its cocoon; and the beaver took up its residence in its 
mud flat. And in due course all the other animals came to 
pay their respects. They greeted the beaver and congratulated 
him on his splendid house. And they said: “* This is very 
remarkable. We have all seen branches and twigs and mud 
before, but we never thought them worth noticing. And we 
should never have dreamt that out of commonplace matcrials 
you could make such a strong and river-worthy house. What a 
venitis you must be!” And then they sniffed at the silk-worm, 
yho by this time was fast asleep in his silken cocoon, and 
they said: “* What is this curious object, and who lives 
here?” ‘The beaver answered: ‘“ The silk-worm made 
that, He spun it out of his belly.” And the beasts said ; 
“How disgusting! But anyhow that is his affair and has 
nothing to do with us.” And they went away. 

Now you may say that the beasts were precipitate in their 
judgement and die-hard in their principles, and that they 
merely condemned the silk-worm’s creation because it was 
unlike what they were accustomed to. But there I think 
you would be unfair, because when silk-worms spin things 
wholly from their belly or, to come down to more relevant 
matters, When men create things entirely from the insides 
of their minds, they must be prepared for others to say: 
“This may be all very fine, but it has nothing to do with 
us,” or, at best, to regard their productions as an agreeable 
kind of escape from the more important world of reality. 

I would therefore put the moral of my silly story in this 
fom: All great art is made out of materials found in the 
outer world, and is directly connected with material reality. 
There are, of course, many kinds of silk-worm arts, of arts of 
escape, to which we are all devoted. The most obvious 
example is the fairy-story, or, more particularly, the kind 
of fantastic story produced nowadays by Lord Dunsany and 
illustrated by Sime. As cocoons these could hardly be more 
lovely, and yet no one will, I think, maintain that Lord 
Dunsany and Sime are artists of the order of Balzac and 
Courbet, to put it no higher. And one reason, I believe, 
why they cannot be artists of the first importance is their 
complete igdependence of material reality. 

But many painters of a wholly different type have con- 
demned themselves to the second class by their refusal to 
take material reality as the foundation for their work. In 
recent years the extreme school of artists, best represented 
by Gleizes, failed because it attempted to create completely 
abstract patterns free from any taint of imitation. At the 
present moment the Surrealists seem to be failing for the 
same sort of reason. They use material objects in their 
paintings only as a means of expressing the fantasies with which 
their minds are obsessed, as a means of freeing themselves 
from the repressions and complexes which disturb their peace 
of mind, Their productions, therefore, as is admitted even 
by their supporters, belong really to psycho-sexual exposition, 
hot to art. Of all Surrealists this applies most strongly to 
Salvador Dali, whose works are now on view at the Zwemmer 
Gallery. Not only are his paintings the expressions of his 
sexual disturbances, but these disturbances are recorded 
merely in diagrammatic form, plotted according to personal 
co-ordinates, The idiom is so personal that even those to 
mye the matter is sympathetic will find satisfaction hard 
0 obtain, 




























































ANTHONY BLUNT. 












A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2nd 
1.15 Friday Midday Concert, from Qucen’s College, Birmingham 
6.30 Beethoven: Keyboard Talk by Professor D. F. Tovey .. N,. 
6.50 In Your Garden: C. H. Middleton .. ee ~- 


oe 


7.00 Midland Dialects: Frank Jones... A =a os nike 
8.30 Is That the Law ?—z2. The Case of the Dead Schoolmaster N. 
8.50 Pianoforte Recital (Chopin Ballades): Solomon .. ha N. 
9.05 Vaughan Williams’ “Sea Symphony”: Huddersfield 
Choral Society’s Chorus and Orchestra, cond. Malcolm 
Sargent .. ate a es ws ale es .. NLR 
9.05 Anonymous Scottish Lyrics, XVI and XVII Centuries, 
read by C. R. M. Brookes .. xe <a me aa), Seuee 
10.00 The Causes of War—4: Professor J. B. S. Haldane, F.R.S. N. 
10.15 Choral and Orchestral Concert: B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, &c. Bach Cantata, Handel Anthem .. Pa N, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3rd 
10.45 The Week in Westminster: Gordon Macdonald, M.P. ., N, 
4-45 Students’ Songs: Wireless Male Voice Chorus .. sem 
8.15 Should We Disarm?: Discussion between A. A. Milne 
and Captain A. M. Ludovici. aa a aa R., &e 
8.45 Chamber Music: Spencer Dyke String Quartet L.R., &e. 
8.45 Leeds Symphony Orchestra, cond. John Barbirolli. Albert 
Sammons (violin) a =“ as “a ee «toe 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 4th 
4.co Jewish Ex-Service Mcn’s National Remembrance Service, 
from the Horse Guards Parade: the Chief Rabbi, &c. . N. 


. F. Pollard P i. 


4.50 The Reformation: Dr. A - ae iy 
Rey. H. R. L. Sheppard-—a new 


5-15 Hints for Daily Living: 


series .. ee ee a es ee ee N, 
6.45 Clubs and Unemployment: by an unemployed man N. 
7.05 Recital: Isobel Baillie (soprano), Segovia (guitar) af N, 
7.30 How I Spend my Sunday. <A new series introduced by 

W. S. Morrison, M.P. as ae a4 es ee 
8.00 Service and Lecture—Man’s Need of God: Rev. J. S. 

Whale .. ae Me as vie < e : N. 
8.45 Appeal for the British Legion: Admiral Jellicoe .. ma N. 
9.00 American Points of View: John G. Wynant, LL.D., twice 

Governor of New Hampshire aa aa a L.R., &e 
9.30 Sunday Orchestra Concert: Egon Petri, Wircless Male 

Voice Chorus, B.B.C. Orchestra, &c. - L.R., &e. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5th 
10.45 Things I Remember: Elizabeth Haldane, C.H. 
of a Scottish childhood aa es na aa ne N. 
2.30 World History—Rome: Professor Eilecn Power .. es 
4.00 Sonata Recital: Joseph Slater (flute), Marie Korchinska 
(harp) .. aa ee aa a PY << +" le 
5-15 Gunpowder Plot : dramatic play by L. du Garde Peach — L.R., &c. 


Memoties 


6.30 Science in the Making : Gerald Heard oe ee N, 
6.45 The Cinema: Alistair Cooke ry <a ee oe N. 
10.00 The Causes of War: Aldous Huxley a ee os N. 
10.15 Chamber Music: ‘The English Ensemble ee ee N. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6th 

1.15 Manchester ‘Tuesday Midday Society’s Concert. Recital 
for two pianos : Max Pirani, Eric Grant . All Regionals 
4.30 Light Classical Concert : The Harpsichord Trio .. 


7.30 Characteristics of State Authority : C. R. M. F. Cruttwell. . N. 
8.00 Pianoforte Recital: Mrs. Norman O'Neill .. “ie $s 
8.10 Ripe for Development—3. The Black Country: G. M. 
Boumphrey_.. =. aC <3 “ ee os MRE. 
8.30 Strauss’s Salome : Oda Slobodskaya, &c., and the B.B.C. 
Orchestra aa Pe ee ae < “< L.R., &e. 
8.40 Maria Marten or the Murder in the Red Barn—Tod 
Slaughter’s melodrama revived from the Elephant and 
Castle .. ea me y re a aa aa N. 
10.00 The Sun and its Family : Sir James Jeans, F.R.S. .. es N. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7th 
10.45 Life as I See It: Lady Reading a “e “a N. 
6.30 Books in General: G. K. Chesterton aa ea es N,. 
6.45 For Farmers Only: John Morgan .. ee ee ee N,. 
8.00 Salome—repeat performance .. <4 na “s me N. 
10.00 Rolling Stones—Banks, Barracks and Bivouacs: Brian 
Stuart .. ee ee e's es ry ag ee N. 
10.15 Recital for Two Pianos: Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson N. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th 
10.45 At Home Today : Lady Denman, Chairman of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes. ‘The first of four talks N. 


11.30 The Lake District—The Dalesmen: K. G. Spence xa N. 
1.15 Lunch Hour Concert: City of Birmingham Orchestra 
All Regionals 


7.30 The Child, the Parent and the Teacher—6. Out of the 


Classroom : homas ie e wip N, 
7.30 Hallé Orchestra and Egon Petri. César Franck, &c. .. N.R. 
7.45 Songs by Holst and Vaugham Williams : Midland Wireless 
Singers .. ats “a = fg a ma -. M.R. 
8.15 Royal Philharmonic Socicty’s Concert: London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, London Select Choir, cond. Beecham. 
Delius Memorial Concert =a : L.R., &e. 
Foundations of Music—From Plainsong to Purcell... ae ‘ia N. 
Nov. 2nd (7.10). Tudor Instrumental Music, led by Rudolph 
Dolmetsch. 
Nov. sth (7.05). Norfolk Fotk ‘Songs: Harry Cox. 
Nov. 6th (6.30). Early Instrumental Songs: Herbert Heyneg 
and viols. 
_ le — } Lutenist Songs: Herbert Heyner and lute. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Just Devon 

It is an old claim that Devon rhymes with heaven, most 
appropriately ; and Devonshire people are beginning to 
protest against the growing habit of adding a syllable to 
their true name. Devonshire is a new location, little more 
pardonable than Kent-shire. 'The county was called from 
a people—so a learned Devonian argues—not from a place ; 
and the home of the Damnonii is not more a shire than the 
home of the Cambrii. The plea is sound ; but the application 
of “shire” and county is not altogether simple. In most 
cases shire is added where the name of the capital is the 
root of the shire; but there are exceptions: Durham is 
one. In regard to Devon the first culprit is said by one 
of the Protestants to have been William III, whose instruction 
in appointing a Duke was misread. He wrote Derbyshire 
and was thought to have written Devonshire. There is 
no more reason for pursuing the king’s error than for adopting 
President Harding’s ignorant innovation ‘* normaley.” Let 
us all say Devon and Briton, not Devonshire and Britisher. 
° * * * * 
Hungry Bees 

It has been a bad year for the collection of honey, and 
quite a number of people have sent me evidence of a new 
habit in the hive bee. In Suffolk, as in Hertfordshire and 
many other places, the bees (which are short of food) are 
playing the wasp and feeding greedily on fallen fruit that 
is a little rotten. This is quite alien to their usual habit. 
It is curious to notice that the bees, the ants, the birds and 
the rodents all know a good sort of apple from an indifferent, 
even if they prefer it rotten before it is half ripe, like Shakes- 
peare’s medlar. The windfalls from the Cox, and indeed 
many of the apples on the tree, are punctured and hollowed 
while the “cookers” next door are severely disregarded. 
Rats show a like preference in an apple store. 

* * * * 

Summer’s Relics 

It is the amiable habit of some gardeners to make a list 
of the flowers in bleom on November Ist. I have seen a 
list of sixty odd compiled in a cottage garden of small 
dimensions though very intensively cultivated and planted. 
I do not know what this year’s record is likely to be; but 
both gardens and the wild are astonishingly floriferous for 
the dates. Some waste places are completely white with 
the flowers of the dead nettle, which is perhaps the most 
continuous blossomer of all the plants there are. It excels 
even the groundsel or the camomile daisies that today whiten 
some of the lighter tilths of the Home Counties. One of 
the oddities of the year is the belated flowering of plants 
and bushes that were punished by the drought. In my 
garden one honeysuckle, two bushes of pirus Japonica and 
two barberries are now flowering for the first time this year. 
They had been recently moved and had fought too hard a 
fight with the drought to think of flowering at their proper 
season. Was ever a season so profuse of seed ? Next door 
to one another in the corner of one bed are an carly Michaelmas 
daisy, a Sweet William and a small bush of rue. The ground 
round about them is thick with seedlings of all three. Some 
of the Michaelmas daisies (seedlings self-sown last autumn) 
are considerable plants and now in fiower. We have had 
two marvellous seeding years: how good only those who 
have left patches of garden to themselves will wholly 
appreciate. 

* * * f 

Immigrant Butterflies 

At a time when all the world is wondering at oversea 
flights by airmen, some attention is due to a trans-Atlantic 
flight that is not less incredible. For the second year a 
good number of those finely-winged butterflies, the American 
Milkweed or Monarch, have appeared on the coast of 
Britain. In the previous year as many as thirty were seen in 
England, and the migration of the species specially studied. 
American entomologists, communicating with ours, bore 
witness to the long journeys recorded of this species on the 
American continent ; and they agree that there is nothing 
inherently improbable in their trans-Atlantic journey. I 
do not yet know how many were marked down in England 
tis year—not nearly so many as the year before, but enough 


to convince our investigators that the butterflies came over 
remigio alarum, on the oarage of their own wings, without 
taking a lift on a liner. Intensive study of the immigration 
of other butterflies and moths from the Continent, especially 
the humming bird hawk-moths, has yielded a number ot 
interesting records of cross-Channel or North Sea migration, 
But it is the full tale of the trans-Atlantic journey thy 
entomologists are awaiting almost with excitement, 
* * * * 
Carnivorous Squirrels 
A certain rough motor shed set up at the edge of a park hag 
for some reason attracted a number of rats, which have honey. 
combed the place with holes. The owner, coming to get out 
his car, saw a grey squirrel disappear into one of the holes, 
which are of no small size, and presently reappear with a half. 
grown rat in its mouth, which it killed and ate. A little later 
the doe rat returned, gave one sniff at the hole and turned 
away. She had obviously smelt not a rat but the recent 
intruder. This bit of ocular evidence adds to the long list 
of the grey squirrel’s dietary. It is difficult to think of any- 
thing edible that it will not eat ; and it is rare for any animal 
that delights in vegetable food—and this squirrel indulges, 
for example, in corn, nuts and peaches—to resort to car. 
nivorous food. Would it face a full-grown rat ? 
* * * * 
Migrant Pheasants 
Are pheasants stay-at-homes ? The local hunts all assert 
that they return to the home wood however severely dis. 
turbed. The shooting man is not so sure. A farmer, whois 
not exclusively hunter or shooter, has recently made some 
observations that are of no little general ornithological 
interest. There happened to be a quaintly dappled pheasant 
or two in a plantation through which the hounds ran one misty 
morning ; and one of these oddly marked birds was seen in 
three places some way removed from his native wood and 
finally caught up by a poultryman who found it feeding with 
his hens. It is the belief of this observer that sudden dis- 
turbance in a fog is apt to exile birds altogether, The birds 
presumably lose their way (as do most migrants) and have 
not a strong enough sense of orientation to find their way back, 
The moral seems to be that it is a mistake to hunt a covert or 
to shoot it when the mist is heavy on the land. 
* * * * 
The Vanishing Chough 
A project is on foot to reintroduce the chough, which is one 
of our disappearing birds, to favourite haunts in or about 
Britain. ‘The bird is found in great numbers (one corresp0i- 
dent reports seeing fifty or so in a flock) off the coast of 
Brittany ; nothing could be easier than to import a few 
pairs, say, to such places as Ramsay Island, off Pembrokeshir, 
or a yet more constant haunt in Ross-shire. The species is 
not, of course, quite extinct, though opinions vary and the 
activity of collectors compels a hush-hush policy that makes 
the pooling of information a little more difficult than it should 
be. The chough certainly nests on two western islands—o 
one in several places. One of the skilled ornithologists, who 
is urging this importation, tells me that he saw near Falmouth, 
at the end of July, a pair of Great Northern divers in ful 
breeding plumage. There was no doubt of their identity. The 
were close to the shore, and the barred collar and scapulats 
were unmistakeable. This is a notable addition to the 
curiosities of a curious season. 
* * % * 
First Frosts 
The first frosts, beneficently postponed till the eve of 
November, changed our world more abruptly than is comme 
in this land and clime of quiet gradations. The elms had 
been quite green and, in the garden, the nasturtiums wet 
still growing fast and flowering profusely, not least that 
loveliest and newest variety, golden glow. In one mori 
their glory and the glory of the dahlias departed ; ands 
like fate befell some trees, especially the chestnuts ; but the 
native elms grew lovelier. The yellow tint that. prevais 
when the green fluid flows back into the twigs has a peculiatl 
sunny effect; but their doom is near. November will sé 
rival one of the best Octobers in memory. 
W. Beacu THOMSS 
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LESSONS OF THE FLIGHT 
[To the Editor of Tie Specraronr.] 

¢g,—The balanced restraint of your leading article on the 
jsons of the Australian Air Race provides very welcome 
wief from the semi-hysteria that has been apparent in 
nuch of the Daily Press. We were prepared to hail the 
atension of the air service to Australia with satisfaction, 
and the proposed schedule of something less than a fortnight 
yas regarded as somewhat slow, but, for a commencement, 
aificiently fast to pass muster. We have now, however, 
heen given a demonstration on our own territory that our 
notions appear to be slow and old-fashioned. The foreigners 
jave given our pride a nasty jolt. An air service that was 
wiginly intended to be a business proposition will no 
jnger satisfy our public. Imperial Airways has been charged 
with the duty of establishing Empire air routes on a self- 
apporting basis as early and as cheaply as possible. In 
pursuance of this end the Company has followed a sound, 
aid as far as can be judged a successful policy, and the 
jusiness men of the country were slowly learning the benetits 
of the new transport system. 

But as a result of the Race it is being urged that high speed 
must come more quickly than was proposed. The necessary 
corollary is that financial considerations must take a secondary 
place, not because there was, or is, any very immediate or 
insistent necessity for higher speed, but because our pride 
isnot content to leave well alone. High speed of course is 
the ultimate and very desirable goal. But it is expensive ; 
and economy, reliability, regularity and safety increase the 
dificulty of reaching the goal, and they are factors that 
must receive weighty consideration. Any attempt to force 
the pace unduly must cause grave misgivings. 

To say this is not to admit an old-fashioned outlook, or 
to being a back number. Ordered development is better 
than forced growth and, although fast aeroplanes are desirable, 
perfect ground organization in the shape of good aerodromes 
and navigational equipment is infinitely more important. 
A fast aeroplane and a bad aerodrome (or a scarcity of aero- 
dromes) are a murderous combination, and ought never to 
be tolerated. The comparatively slow craft at present 
operating on Empire routes were specially designed for, and 
are well suited to, the conditions of their service. These 
conditions on the Empire routes are not vet very good. In 
America an enormous amount of money has been spent in 
providing a magnificent system of fine aerodromes and a 
network of radio and light beacons for the day and night 
tavigation of many thousands of miles of route. A similar 
expensive ground organization is an absolutely necessary 
preliminary on the Empire routes before high-speed schedules 
are possible. The cost of providing it will be too heavy 
forthe Company or the passengers to bear, and must therefore 
fall on the tax-payer. Whether the cost is charged to the 
Aviation vote or to the Post Office is a matter of expediency. 
The Race has given civil aviation such a fillip, however, that 
the tax-payer may now be expected to accept the additional 
burden without complaint, just as he accepted the financial 
burden of the completion of the ‘Queen Mary.’ 























































The design of aircraft is now an affair of mathematics 
tather than of miracles, and when the necessary money is 
available there is no least reason for imagining that we need 
continue to lag behind in performance. The bulk of the 
necessary data is already available in the designers’ offices, 
and the creation of new types is a matter of collation rather 
than of invention. The only reason that our British designers 
have not already built craft to rank with the American 
Douglas is that there was nobody to buy them if they had 
heen built. Given the market they are ready and able and 
willing to supply the goods, but under present conditions it 
is inevitable that the tax-payer will be called upon to foot 
quite a fair portion of the bill. Those of us who have the 
Welfare of civil aviation at heart think it right that such should 

the case; but festina lente is not a bad motto, even in 
aviation, —y ours faithfully, A P. R. BurRcHALL. 

















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
News of the Week” paragraphs. 





The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Specraror.| 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND NOVELS 

[To the Editor of Tae SrecTator.] 
Srr,—Your correspondents, Messrs. G. Wren Howard and 
Alec Craig, would appear to have missed the point of the 
suggestion of the Westminster Public Libraries Committee 
that a censorship of novels should be established. Nor do 
they seem to write with any appreciation of the practical 
problem which confronts public librarians and their com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Howard asserts that the raison d’°étre of a public librarian 
is to purchase on behalf of his Library Committee such books 
as he deems to be suitable and necessary for those who use his 
library. Very true, but is Mr. Howard justified in suggesting 
that a librarian is incapable if he feels a need for some guidance 
in choosing from the annual output of new books those which 
are suitable and necessary ? I would remind Mr. Howard that 
some 15,000 books are published annually and that a librarian 
must make his choice from this number. It is obviously 
impossible that either he or his Committee should personally 
read a tithe of the books that are published, and, apart from 
the small proportion that can be so read, the librarian is 
forced to rely on some outside body for guidance. At present 
the only guiding body is the very competent band of critics 
who review for journals of literary reputation. These, in my 
opinion rightly, are primarily concerned with literary merit, 
and seldom give any indication that a particular book may be 
considered immoral. In these circumstances, it would appear 
that the suggested Board of Censors would be of definite service, 
not as a prohibitory body, but as an advisory body whose 
findings would at least enable a Committee to apply some 
definite test to books suggested for inclusion in their libraries, 


I would point out that the establishment of a Board of Novel 
Censors would not necessarily prohibit or hamper the circula- 
tion of any novel, any more than the existence of the British 
Board of Film Censors appears to have curtailed the joyous 
odyssey of Miss Mae West. 

Mr. Craig is emphatic that borrowers from public libraries 
should enjoy the free circulation of ideas equally with those 
who are able to buy books or join expensive libraries. In theory 
few librarians will disagree with him. But most of us who have 
attempted to put his ideal into practice have burnt our fingers. 
The library in my charge is comparatively new and I myself 
am at one with Mr. Craig in appreciating the social advantages 
attendant upon the free and open discussion of sexual subjects. 
I accordingly selected my stock with the object of allowing 
my public access to modern ideas and trends in literature. 
My reward has been a public attack at a meeting of a local 
association, a file of letters of complaint which, while of great 
social and psychological interest, have not helped the progress 
of my library, and a complaint by a local clergyman that 
sections of my stock are unadulterated filth. Is it to be 
wondered that I have ceased to hold any great enthusiasm for 
the réle of disseminator of modern thought, and that I should 
welcome the advent of a censorship which would relieve me to 
some extent of the responsibility of deciding exactly what is 
and is not necessary and suitable for those who use my library ? 
—Yours faithfully, LIBRARIAN, 


WHAT DOES THE CHURCH STAND FOR? 


[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 


Sir,—Principal Whale’s casual reference to Rotary as 
‘conserver of recognized values” in contrast with the 


Church invites comment from one who owns allegiance to 
both. The primary allegiance is of course to the Church, but 
there is room for * provoking one another to good works ” 
and sound thinking as soon as comparisons are instituted. 
Rotary does conserve certain values, but, like the Quaker 
meeting, it liberates the creative power of conscience. Con- 
science is a faculty of vision, of order, of detecting truth, of 
discriminating between high and lower in human relationships, 
of achieving harmony, of establishing authority. The libera- 














New Club, Cheltenham. 


together a large number of French organizations who # 
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i tion of this dynamic eugene Rotary be its best ae: more sang POSTAL RATES interes 
if a. ** conserver. It isa creator of values. By way of illustra- [To the Editor of Tux. Srecrator.] sandir 
tion let me suggest some questions : Ss “ we for the 
<a . : Str,—The present postal rates are, as everybody knows, ty Sc 
JL Is the Christian Church anywhero as free from social dis-  gynces for 14d. Can you tell me what would be the | the 
tinctions, class consciousness, small pharisaisms as Rotary is ? lenin tate Pack Clee Mt thar and tas tee Oss of HM their | 
2. Can a man fighting the battle for a straight life unburden x : i OUNCE to 99 been I 
his mind about his difficulties as freely in a church as in a Rotary 0Fr 1d., leaving the present rates otherwise unchanged )_ help tl 
club—and be as sure of a sympathetic hearing ? Yours, &e., ERNEsT Parke, ee 
3. Is the international element in Christianity as frankly recog- Kineton, Warwick. 
nized in most churches as it is in Rotary ? The 
a ‘hristi —w : vi m | 
tote “aii: We aay meat eg ties Ot mines ae LOCARNO OBLIGATIONS ah 
—— treatment as he can n+ he is a Rotarian visiting a Rotary [To the Editor of Tue Srectator.] hard t 
Club in any country in the world ? Sir,—In “ News of the Week” in last weck’s issue of The the ho 
These questions are not invidious. They are germane to Spectator it is stated that public opinion will reject decisively i inmor 
the main point at issue—what does the Church stand for ? the idea of building air armaments for a possible war with momer 
One of the things which the Church stands. for is “‘ action Y¥ryance. have 
matching a faith’’—the interpretation of an Incarnation of Has not The Spectator overlooked our obligations ty § wable 
God into human life. The ideal of the Church is higher. In Germany under the Treaty of Locarno ?—Yours faithfully, worker 
many respects its achievement is on a lower range. J. H. FLExMay, but ov 
Principal Whale’s reference to prayer leads me to mention Claverton, Copse Wood Way, Northwood, Middlesex, rent, ¢ 
Walter Rauschenbusch’s Prayers of the Social Awakening. {The Locarno Treaty does not impose on its signatories family, 
C. C. Morrison, editor of the Christian Century, referring to any quantitative obligation. What we pledge under it are oy § 0" 5 
the book, says “the fallacy which underlies much of our forces such as they are. Neither France nor Germany would Whe 
thinking about the social gospel is the tacit assumption that be entitled to demand that we increase them in order to & bread 
it can be made effective by merely preaching it.” Social strengthen our position as guarantors.—Eb. The Spectator, pound, 
idealism will become vital in the lives of church members only it is € 
when it has been incorporated into a people’s mystic sense of and ¥ 
their relation to God, when it is no longer the declaration of a F PHYSICAL . FITNESS rious 
prophet but the confessional utterance of a worshipping [To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] Hely 
congregation. Sm,—The correspondence in your columns regarding physical to the 
This seems to put the position in its sane perspective. fitness is of great inter est to all who have at heart the physical Euston 
The only criticism of the Christian Church which is worth well-being of the nation. I t may be helpful if some informa. 
anything is the criticism which sends it back to its origin and 0M 3s given as to what is already being done towards in- ( 
its principles. In its origin it was a vision of life in its totality, © PTOW2S. the physique of the rising generation. 
Within the totality was an active and creative God and a In this country the physical training of youth after school 
humanity redeemed—made happy—in creating a world to leaving td rests with voluntary organizations. Among these 
match its vision. At the moment Rotary is helping to recover The Boys’ Brigade, which for the past fifty years has been 
on the human side something that had got cluttered up, ietly carrying on its work of training boys from twelve to Hi iy 
stifled by traditions and conventionalities. In the “fullness €ighteen years of age, is prominent. ; delusic 
of the times”? a renewed church will be the natural centre The Brigade at the present time has a membership of integri 
for a redeemed humanity. But not, I think, yet awhile— 116,000 with another 60,000 in the preparatory movement for Bf pgitic 
Yours, &c., i. D. MACFADYEN. younger boys. While the organization has a religious basis, Bis now 
Bramble Bank, Alington Lane, Letchworth, Herts. 2 een nets pays = ones , “in = er oe legion 
re efficiency of the training is manifest to anyone who has seen & it enti 
the Annual Demonstration in the Royal Albert Hall. This hopes 
Demonstration has been held for the past thirty years, and J \,): 
SMOKING IN THEATRES so great is the public interest that this year it was necessary rl 
[To the Editor of Tux Srrcraror.] to take the Hall for two successive evenings. one 
Sir,—I am very glad indeed to see a further comment in your The physical training of the Boys is carried on in a syx & if one 
paper on this subject. Throughout the entire performance | tematic manner under expert tuition, and it may interest your BH jyjiey, 
at the Old Vie one night this week I had to endure the smoke readers to know that courses of training for instructors have Hitler 
industriously puffed by a man in the stall in front of me. been held annually for the past fifteen years at the Guildhall, Ba) orp, 
Incidentally this offence often increases quite unnecessarily Over a hundred men are attending this course at present, and Nex 
the amount of coughing in a theatze. Let us hope Miss Baylis — similar work is being carried on in many parts of the country. 
will be prevailed upon to take some steps in the matter. I It is realized that a large proportion of our adolescent 
might add that in my own experience this is a permanent population do not have the benefit of the training provided THE 
annoyance at the Old Vic.—Yours faithfully, by the voluntary organizations. If your paper could use its 
Brssiz TASSELL. influence in the direction of securing a great number of men Ho, 
2 Shepherds Place, Upper Brook Sireet, W.1. and women prepared to devote some of their leisure to the that | 
training of boys and girls in such work, it would be of ines Berar 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrcraror.] timable value. Should any of your readers feel drawn to ois * 
. ‘ ’ : har undertaking such work in the oldest of the boys’ organizations oreat 
Sin,— The excessive smoking in most auditoriums keeps we should be glad to hear from them. They could be assured ithe 
thousands of men and women away from the theatres. This that they would find such service very much worth while— a 
abstention is not from fussiness or prejudice, but because the Yours truly, G. STANLEY SmITH, thi 8 
fumes of tobacco cause real discomfort, especially to those Brigade Secretary. a 
gastrically or optically sensitive. The Boys’ Brigade, Abbey House, Westminster, S.W.1. ph 
Smoke rises upwards, so I suggest to the managements of which 
our theatres, music halls and cinemas that smoking be ' 
allowed in the circles and galleries only and forbidden in the GERMAN REFUGEES IN FRANCE 7 “a 
pits and stalls. An alternative is to reserve blocks of seats [To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] dias 
for non-smokers. This would not give them a tobacco-free Sir,-I feel sure your readers will be interested in the BE. ~ 
atmosphere, but they would escape the acute discomfort from efforts of the Entr’aide Européenne to prevent the German a 
the proximity of a pungent pipe or a rank cigar. refugees in France from sinking still further into the destitu: pe 
With but little, if any, inconvenience to present patrons, a tion and hopelessness that threatens them this second winte should 
new clientéle might be secured for our places of entertainment, Of their exile. ; ’ And ¢ 
as the former would have the choice of smoking or non The Entraide Européenne (55 rue de Ponthieu), be ny P 
smoking accommodation.—Yours, &c., not a Quaker organization, came into existence throug at the 
FE. Ernest SPIrat. Paris Centre of the Friends Service Council. It group Mrs 
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interested in work for peace through international under- 
danding, and last winter raised considerable sums in France 
fr the help of German comrades in distress. Through it 
the Society of Friends in England were enabled to send 
their help. This winter the work of emergency relief has 
been reorganized on a constructive basis, and its aim is to 
help those who remain in France to find their feet and 
become self-supporting citizens. 

The highly-skilled social workers who are dealing with 
them report that many workers are very highly trained, 
and have had a good income in Germany. They struggle 
jrd to keep their standard of cleanliness and culture, in 
the horrible houses they have to live in, stamped with dirt, 
immorality and neglect, but they are threatened at this 
moment with keeping not even this shelter, for many who 
ave just been able to maintain themselves have been 
wable to pay their rent. For instance, a skilful leather- 
yorker, with four children, has been able to maintain them, 
wt owing to the slack season has now no money for food, 
rot, or to buy leather. Temporary help would save the 
fmily, and many hundreds of others in the same situation, 
fom starvation and despair, 



















When it is realized that at the present rate of exchange 
brad is approximately 1s. a quartern loaf, flour 43d. a 
pound, potatoes over Id. a pound, sugar 6d., cheese Is., 
it is easy to understand how desperate the situation is, 
ad why semi-starvation and under-nourishment are so 
gtious and widespread. 

Help fur this work is urgent, and may be sent direct, or 
fo the Germany Emergency Committee, Friends House, 
Euston Road, N.W.1.—Yours faithfully, 













EK. M. Pyr, 
Correspondent in England of the Entraide Européenne. 








“AFTER HITLER’S FALL” 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 

§rn,—Prince zu Loewenstein is, I think, suffering under a 
delusion, I had no intention of casting doubts upon his 
integrity or on the excellence of his intentions. It was his 
poitieal acumen which I questioned. Prince zu Loewenstein 
snow working in the Saar upon the formation of his German 
legion. I have no doubt that he piously hopes to maintain 
itentirely free from French influence. I only fear that his 
hopes will prove illusory. Between the upper millstone of the 
Nais and the nether millstone of the French the German 
legion will be ground to powder unless Prince zu Loewenstein 
succumbs to the temptation of a compromise with the French. 
Ifone is vague and well-intentioned it is only too easy to 
lelieve that one can be at the same time in opposition to 
Hitler and independent of French support. It is, however, 
anerror.—I am, Sir, &c., Rt. H. S. Crossman. 
New College, Oxford. 























THE CRITICISM OF MR. WYNDHAM LEWIS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Si,—The reiterated statement in a book-review (namely 
that of October 19th, by Mr. Stephen Spender) that the 
literary criticism contained in Men Without Art is ‘“ mali- 
tious "—specifically that I “attack” Mrs. Woolf with “a 
great deal of malice *—compels me to reply, since the 
phraseology can scarcely be unconsidered or accidental, 
seing that “ malice” in England does not signify the same 
thing as malicieux in France. So it is the principle 
of free speech that I am defending as well as myself. Handi- 
tapped as we are under a super-individualist legislation— 
Which allows the utmost licence in criticism of the State, 
N contradistinction to the Individual—it should be a matter 
of honour, among writers, at least, to refrain from taking 
advantage of these oppressive laws. I should indeed be 
“suffocated by Mrs. Woolf” (to quote from a very muddled 
ally of Mr. Spender’s)—though in no other sense that I 
could imagine—were I to be threatened with the policeman 
should I happen to mention her Lighihouse with disrespect ! 
And others would be “ suffocated ” by me, if, referring to 
+ anggee with disapproval, the same threat were levelled 
em. 


Mrs. Woolf appears to be the principal difficulty for Mr. 




















—— 


Spender. But in Alen Without Art I have everywhere stressed 
that my criticisms are rather a writer’s than a reader’s. It 
is the internal creative machinery that I expose: not the 
footlight illusion of the prima donna, so much as the latter 
in process of slimming, voice-production, and make-up. 
Criticism of this nature is ‘* destructive,” of necessity, from 
the standpoint of pure publicity—especially where a reputation 
is so flimsy as to be peculiarly susceptible of “* destruction.” 

Of Mr. Hemingway I said, as 1 was bound to do, that he 
had lifted intact, for his rather different he-man purposes, 
the early manner of Miss Stein. But in doing that 1 was 
“* at my best,” it seems : I was behaving with critical decorum 
(though Mr. Hemingway, I suppose, might hold another 
opinion, in this respect, to that of Mr. Spender or Mrs. Woolf). 
But when I refer to the obvious imitation of episodes in 
Ulysses to be met with in Mrs. Dalloway, then I am showing 
“*a great deal of malice.” 


But this is absurd. Anyone has a right to their opinion 
of the books of Mrs. Woolf—as also of those of Mr. Roy 
Campbell: though both these rights are denied me by Mr. 
Spender. To admire Mr. Campbell’s books “ does little 
credit to one’s taste,’ I am told: whereas not to admire 
overmuch those of Mrs. Woolf is simply ‘ malicious.” 


My reason for assuming that my misdemeanour, in the 
case of Mrs. Woolf, can only relate to my references to Mrs. 
Dalloway, is that afterwards I am so paradoxically accused 
of “ appropriating” Mr. Eliot’s—of all people’s—criteria 
(which it is self-evident I could not do if I wished, seeing 
how greatly I differ from him). But I fail completely to 
follow the sensitiveness on the score of Mrs. Woolf's 
“ originality ” displayed by all her supporters. Mr. Ezra 
Pound—a literary figure as much esteemed as Mrs. Woolf— 
has, for example, never disguised the fact that he is mainly 
a translator—an adapter, an arranger, a pasticheur, if you 
like. And Mr. T. S. Eliot has even made a virtue of developing 
himself into an incarnate Echo, as it were (though an original 
Echo, if one can say that). This imitational method, of the 
creator-as-scholar—which may be traced ultimately to the 
habits of the American university, spellbound by “ culture ” 
—and which academic wnoriginality it was Mr. Ezra Pound’s 
particular originality to import into the adult practice of 
imaginative literature—does not appeal to me extremely, 
I confess. But at least no amateurish touchiness on the 
score of “ originality ” is involved in it. 

Mrs. Woolf is charming, scholarly, intelligent, everything 
that you will: but here we have not a Jane Austen—a Felicia 
Hymans, rather, as it has been said: for there are some 
even more “ malicious” than I am, I am afraid. Would 
not anybody, to conclude, in reading Mr. Spender’s article, 
come away with the impression that, as quoted by him, 
my quip of “ taking the cow by the horns” referred to Mrs. 
Woolf? Yet the same reader, should he turn to p. 170 of 
my book, where the expression occurs, immediately would 
discover that this expression refers to the Feminine Principle 
—specifically stated as equally belonging to those ** not technic- 
ally on the distaff side ’—and not to any individual, whether 
Mrs. Woolf or another.—I am, Sir, &¢.,  Wynpyam LEwIs. 


AN AMERICAN TRIBUTE 
[To the Editor of ‘Tue SpecrTATOR.| 
Sir,—After reading some of the letters in your issues of 
September 21st and 28th, I am moved to do what I have 
been minded to do many times but have left undone ; that is, 
to tell you what you have meant to me during the 21 years 
that you have come into my study. Your reviews and 
criticisms have been stimulating essays apart from any 
immediate interest I might have in the subject. In your articles 
the breadth and fairness of your judgements are touching. 
I cherish The Spectator not as a journal to pick up and cast 
down, but to study as I should give study to a book of serious 
import. I mark and file your columns; I make careful notes 
here and there, and refer frequently to my resulting notebooks, 
I consider that to previous university training I have added, 
since July, 1913, something very like another liberal education 
through you.—Very warmly yours, Martin M. Post, 
Department of English, 
Classical High School, Worcester, Mass., U.S.A, 
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The Problem of Scotland ~ 
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By EDWIN MUIR now | 
forwa 


A racuLty of the Scottish mind which never seems to be until now the acquired characteristics of Industrialism can he J closel 
dealt with in books about Scotland is its legend-creating power. _tecognized as easily in a remote Highland village as in the od, 
This can be seen clearly if one compares English and Scottish spreading suburbs of Glasgow. Scotland became so radically 1] 
history. King Alfred is the only great English legendary industrialized because, having destroyed its past, it had no Hepp 
historical figure ; while all the main characters in Scottish reserves to draw upon. ‘It is perfectly fair,” Mr. Blake unpre 
history, except its moralists and reformers, were quickly remarks, “to say that the Reformation, as it shaped in ] thes 
turned into mythical figures by the communal imagination, Scotland, wiped out tradition and produced Motherwell as a mass 
so that they came to resemble the heroes and heroines of substitute for Culross.” Scotland’s industrial expansion was ] gnot! 
an unwritten ballad. Wallace, Bruce, Mary Stuart, Montrose based on iron and coal. The iron, Mr. Blake says, is almost sociel 
and Prince Charlie are more like inventions of fiction than worked out, and the coal coming to an end. Glasgow, a city | conti 
historical names; it was the imagination of a people that of over a million inhabitants, depends on these things. What  jsan 
effected this transmutation, and the implications of that is to become of it when they disappear? Or, rather, what isto ] ofaj 
imagination are not all flattering to Scotland. It was purely become of the people who live in it ? Actually a vast clearance | that 
romantic, and it no longer exists actively: the Industrial is taking place in Scotland at present, compared with which } evil 
Revolution cut across it and killed it. But it can still be seen the clearances in the Highlands last century were mere local them 
in the disposition of Scotsmen to sentimentalize the past and incidents. It is a clearance not of actual human beings, like ] and: 
shut their eyes to the present. Scotland’s past is a romantic the Sutherland ones, but simply of the resources on which race, 
legend, its present a sordid reality. Between these two human beings depend for life. The workers of Airdrie and * ext 
things there is no organic relation : the one is fiction, the other Motherwell are allowed to stay in their houses: the dole the ' 
real life. The past does not enter into the present as it does secures them that: but any reason for their staying there— ] great 
in England; for Scotland’s development ever since the and nobody in his senses would stay there by choice—is howe 
Reformation has consisted in giving away its past piecemeal, rapidly vanishing. The squalor of Industrialism remains, but featu 


until it squandered almost all its old heritage. While England _ industry itself is fading like a dream. Hep} 
was growing out of itself, Scotland renounced in turn its It is this industrial country in decline that Mr. Blake dilen 
existence as an independent nation and as a separate com- describes. He describes it faithfully, and this makes his book *% 


munity, and the ravages of the Industrial Revolution during the —g valuable one, which everyone interested in Scotland or | om 


last century robbed it wholesale even of its racial characteris- _jnyolyed in its lot should read. He seems to have little faith unde 
tics. Glasgow is like a town where gold was discovered fifty jn Scottish Nationalism ; and it may be that the problem is too that 





or sixty years ago, not like the largest city of an old and yact for nationalism to solve, except by introducing an ak 
civilized country. And Glasgow is an epitome of modern — eeonomie revolution of some kind; for if an independent Com 
Scotland, possessing also its legend of a past when it was a authority were to take over Scotland today it would take The 
pretty, trim little city as unlike its present self as possible. over a bankrupt concern. Nevertheless, the Scottish start 
These two books deal respectively with the real and the Nationalists seem to be the only people who are aware of this | _ livin 
legendary Scotland. Mr. Blake confines himself to the present; problem. Mr. Blake says many just things on Scotland’s two vita 
Mr. Power ranges freely over the past and the future. He chief surviving institutions, the Kirk and the school, showing for 
points to the glories of Scotland's Celtic tradition, and concludes that both, and the latter particularly, have degenerated greatly | leav 
with a vision of a regenerated nation with spacious towns and _ jn the last fifty years. He paints a picture of Scottish home life eXpl 
flourishing arts. Mr. Blake looks at Glasgow, the industrial which is, I think, highly flattering, and even praises high tea, Ame 
region of Lanarkshire and the commercialized Highlands, which is surely going too far. But, apart from such idiosyn- who 
and, honestly trying to answer the question whether the  erasies, his description of Scotland’s state is so uncompromising bya 
Scottish people will eventually lose their “ cultural identity,” and so badly needed that it deserves general gratitude. isa 
comes to the following conclusion: ‘“‘ The forces often appear In Scotland and the Scots Mr. Power sets out to tree te prol 
se have been too much for them. Largely huddled we drab influence of the Scottish landscape on Scottish history, religion, fll 
industrial towns, they found it sufficient satisfaction to delight poetry, music, and the plastic arts. It is an endlessly lutic 
in the loveliness of the country round about them, blind to tt 9 anih aidhiite question, Mr Rien tows cfr | 
the economic ugliness that its empty and deliberately unculti- sinigientive shacoveiinns dune ‘hie iam abi ae quiry, and ofr 
vated condition represents. Notably slaves of jazz and the his reading is wide and miscellaneous. But his method is sligl 
cinema, they will defend their unique Scottishness in terms on dlessly discursive; he rarely pro duces any proof in Mur 
of events and gr andeurs long past and sadly ve iled. For the support of his opinions ; and he finds evidences of the Scottish “Te 
most part they sit, curiously complacent, amid the ruins of landscape and the Celtic culture everywhere, which is as bad are 
thele own chEeetion, ach aS,” “Thee Reon s finding them nowhere. His conviction that all Scotland is inte 
a man who has a sincere affection and admiration for Scotland, Celt hs stalin Celina ioe what history, literature and common Wor 
and it seems to me far more pertinent than anything that observation alike demonstrate : that . the profound difference inte 
Mr. Power says, fascinating as his speculations are. between the people who live in the Highlands and the Low- V 
The present state of Scotland is mainly due to the Industrial lands. But the book is suggestive, as he claims, and anyone call 
Revolution. That revolution began by destroying the tradi- — jyterested in the present state of Scottish literature will find fine 
tional life of the towns, and from the towns successive waves good deal in it that is worth reading. Both volumes are bes 
have been sent out into the countryside for the last fifty years, excellently illustrated, Mr. Blake’s with fine photographs the 
. 7 ? Is | 
The Heart of Scotland. By George Blake. With a Foreword “ Scottish ee — —_ comma @ ond ae ' eee stir 
by Eric Linklater. (Batsford. ‘7s. 6d.) Scotland and the Scots, With reproductions of well-known Scottish __landseap hea 


By William Power. (The Moray Press. 10s. 6d.) paintings. R 
ry 
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A Study in Normality 


Middleton Murry. By Rayner Heppenstall. (Jonathan Cape- 
5s. 

Mr. HEPPENSTALL tells us that he has selected Mr. Middleton 
Murry for study because he is an example of “ excellent 
nommality.” By this he appears to mean that Mr. Murry is 
the typical twentiecth-century man, not in the sense of being 
yhat most. twentieth-century men are like, but in the sense 
of being what most twentieth-century men ought to be like 
and one day will be, if they pay attention to what Mr. 
Heppenstall has to say. “* The whole of Mr. Murry’s work,” 
we are told, “ realizes attitudes at least potential to the vast 
majority of the human race.” As time passes and the race 
develops, we may, then, expect that these attitudes which are 
now latent will become explicit, so that we may all of us look 
foward to approximating in due course more and more 
closely to the norm which is Mr. Murry. This is an interesting 
and, to me, I must confess, a novel definition of progress. 

I have spoken loosely of the race as a whole, but Mr. 
Heppenstall implies that the race is in fact rent by a new and 
unprecedented division, a division between intellectuals and 
the social mass. ‘The intellectuals have withdrawn from the 
mass and proceeded to address themselves exclusively to one 
another. As they cease *“*to have any valid function in 
weiety, the artist and the intellectual life in general take on 
continually more of the nature of racketeering,” and there 
jsan intriguing simile likening the intellectuals to the contents 
ofa pie protected against the world by a hard outer crust, so 
that the more they jostle against each other, criticizing and 
reviling one another, the more do they in fact cohere among 
themselves. Since, then, there is this difference, this marked 
and ever-growing difference between the intellectuals and the 
race, Of which is it, one wonders, that Mr. Murry is the 
“excellent norm,” since he cannot, one would imagine, be 
the “norm” of both. The answer, it is obvious, is of the 
greatest importance to the intellectual reader. He must, 
however, restrain his impatience while he attends to another 
feature of contemporary intellectual life upon which Mr. 
Heppenstall greatly insists. The intellectuals are in a 
dilemma; this Mr. Heppenstall shall state for himself. 

“The Intelligentzia as a whole has seen the inevitability of 
Communism, and many intellectuals wish to help in its advent, 
understanding that to act counter to or apart from the immediate 
dominant rhythm is to make gestures of decadence. Yet, knowing 
that they themselves, as bourgeois culturals, are external to this 
act of history, they also know deeply that they do not want 
Communism.”” 

The results of this dilemma are various and occasionally 
startling, including, ‘** sleeping outside, on hills preferably,” 
living “as if Communism were already here,” “ going in for 
vitamins and ultra violet rays’ and ‘“ consoling the worker 
for his misery by an entelechal distortion of himself and 
leaving him more or less satisfied and quiescent.” This last 
expression of the dilemma is apparently a peculiarity of the 
American groups of the New Masses, Left and Rebel Poets, 
who, “harri¢d by the Marxian oracle at Kharkov ” (?), “ insist, 
by all the artistic means at their disposal, that every bourgeois 
isa swine, a degencrated and rickety swine too, and that every 
proletarian is, ipso facto, a receptacle for all the virtues, 
a magnificent animal and a clear-sighted deliberate revo- 
lutionary.”” The concept of the worker being “ consoled for 
his misery *’ by a perusal of the works of the American groups 
of rebel poets is not casy to grasp. I find it, however, only 
slightly less difficult to envisage than the influence of Mr. 
Murry on “the Labour Movement as a whole,’ which, 
“remarkably wide . . . increases all the time.” But if we 
are to accept the view that the thing round which ‘all the 
intellectuals ” impaled on their dilemma “ revolve is the 
working classes,’ what becomes of the notion of the isolated 
intellectual, marooned in the juice of his own self-baked pie ? 

Which is all very difficult ; in fact it is what philosophers 
call an antinomy. But this and many other antinomies 
find their solution in the person of Mr. Murry himself, who 
besides being an “ excellent norm” is also a “ great syn- 
thesizer,” For the answer to the question raised above 
8 apparently that Mr. Murry represents the tendencies, 
stirring no less in the heads of the intellectuals than in the 
hearts of the masses. The masses have power, but are 
Socialists only in embryo. The intellectuals, conscious 


Socialists, are without power. It is, then, Mr. Murry’s 
political mission to dig a channel between the two, * inter- 
relating the needs and potencies of the intellectual world 
with those of the vast social masses.” 

Most of us are accustomed to think of Mr. Murry as an 
admirable literary critic—-the books Fyodor Dostoievsky 
and Keats and Shakespeare are classics—and a writer of 
first-rate English prose. We know, too, that in his latter 
days he has written in an interesting and original way on 
mystical experiences which he believes himself to have 
enjoyed. But his appearance as “excellent norm,” “ political 
synthesizer ” and the rest, is, to say the least of it, surprising. 

The matter of Mr. Heppenstall’s book is, indeed, at times 
very surprising, and I am conscious that I have done less 
than justice to its strangeness. My excuse must be that I 
have felt it wrong to soil something which I so little compre- 
hended, but which seemed, nevertheless, in its incompre- 
hensibility to achieve a sort of perfection, with irrelevant 
and perhaps impertinent comment. The manner in which 
it is conveyed is, however, no less strange than the matter, 
and that the reader’s judgement of the remarkable former 
may not be prejudiced by the inadequacies of the reviewer, 
I add a typical specimen of the no less remarkable latter. 
In fulfilling his réle of * norm,” Mr. Murry “ perpetrates 
also the ultimate outrage on shoal ethics, on our schools 
or shoals themselves therefore, and, in the view which I 
myself hold and am urging, shows up in all its horridly 
contrasted bloodiness the pimply Discomfort from which 
our Intelligentzia is ever more nakedly suffering.” Well, 
well! Cc. E. M. Joan. 


History With a Purpose 


A Brief History of Our Own Times. By Ramsay Muir. 
(George Philip. 5s.) 

Most teachers and students of academic polities are already 
in Mr. Ramsay Muir’s debt. And the obligation is increased 
by this Brief History of Our Own Times, with its vivid style, 
individual angle and general air of competence and wisdom, 
But this time Mr. Muir’s methods are almost more interesting 
than his results. What, one is left asking oneself, are the 
limits in a book of this kind of legitimate propaganda ? And 
how far should one be prepared to overlook inaccuracy ? 

On page 250 Mr. Muir deals with the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 
1921, and makes the following statements: (1) That Arthur 
Griffith was one “ of the most successful of the Irish guerilla 
leaders.” (2) That Lloyd George persuaded him and Michael 
Collins ** to meet him during his holiday in the Highlands,” 
where “ a plan was talked out ” and (it is apparently intended 
to convey) an agreement was eventually signed. (8) That the 
“ draft treaty ” signed by the delegates * had to be ratified ” 
(our italics) by Dail Eireann, (4) That it was * not formally 
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ratified till 1924.” (5) That “ one of its provisions was that 
the Irish farmers should continue to pay their instalments of 
the money that had been advanced to them by the British 
Treasury to enable them to buy out their landlords.” (6) 
That the inclusion of proportional representation (Mr. Muir’s 
own pet panacea) “ persuaded ” De Valera and his followers 
“to play their part in the new system ”—persuaded thein, 
presumably, to enter the Dail as soon as they had tue oppor- 
tunity after the civil war. Of these six statements not one is 
accurate. Five contain substantial errors and one a technical 
inexactitude. 

Does this sort of thing matter ? Does it really do anybody 
any harm? The literal truth is attractive for its own sake 
and so is the earnest striving after it, but would brief histories 
of our own time ever get written if hearsay could never be 
depended on and every fact had to be verified ? One cannot 
tell. But statement No. 5 above apparently assures the 
British public that under the treaty Ireland agreed to pay the 
land annuities. Being a complete though doubtless innocent 
fabrication, it represents a lamentable distortion of an im- 
portant contemporary issue. So long as a writer of Mr. Muir’s 
reputation can solemnly circulate a fiction of this kind, how 
can we expect the man in the street to know any better, or 
Mr. Thomas to confess the truth to a misinformed electorate 
and House of Commons ? 

So much for unintentional inaccuracy. Now for propa- 
ganda. Mr. Muir has formed a delinite view of how to 
distribute responsibility for the Great War. He admits 
the dangers inherent in the pre-War system of rival alliances 
and competing imperialisms, but, for the coming of the War 
in 1914, Germany and Germany alone is made to bear the 
blame. Obviously in a short book he cannot give more 
than a certain number of facts. What is interesting is the 
question how far he is entitled to select his facts not according 
to their generally conceived importance, but according to 
their usefulness in demonstrating his thesis. Take this 
passage describing the events immediately preceding the 
outbreak : 

“Austria . . . declared war. Then followed ten strenuous and 
desperate days of negotiation in the hope of averting universal 
war, in which the leading part was played by Sir Edward Grey, 
strongly supported by France, Russia and Italy: Germany and 
Austria obstinately refused to take a step towards peace... . 
Austria mobilized against Serbia; upon which Russia mobilized 
against Austria, but at the same time begged Germany to believe 
that mobilization did not necessarily involve war. The Tsar 
implored Germany to agree to a reference of the question to the 
Haguo Tribunal; Germany gave no reply. At the last moment 
Austria, apparently losing her nerve, agreed to discuss the Serbian 
question with Russia, and there was a gleam of hope. Thereupon 
(our italics) Germany sent an ultimatum to Russia, demanding the 
instant demobilization of the Russian army; and the greatest of 
wars began.” 

The above would seem to contain only one indisputable 
error (the reference to ten days of negotiation after Austria’s 
declaration of war), but its omissions are remarkable indeed. 
Would any reader of it suppose that from the 28th onwards 
the Kaiser thought that all occasion, for an Austrian war 
against Serbia had vanished, and that from the 28th he 
and Bethmann Hollweg were doing all in their power to 
rectify the crifainal blunder that they committed earlier 
when they gave Austria a free hand? That it was German 
pressure in Vienna, and not Austrian “loss of nerve” that 
led Austria to reopen conversations with Russia? Would 
anyone suppose that fair-minded students are agreed in 
attaching tremendous significance to the Russian general 
mobilization ordered on July 30th, the step which, in the 
words of Professor Fay, “ military men everywhere under- 
stood meant war’? Would anyone suppose that it was 
this Russian general mobilization—an event not even mentioned 
by Mr. Muir—which led Germany to send an ultimatum 
to Russia. Of course no one would suppose any of these 
things if they relied only on Mr. Muir. They would go 
away thinking that Germany sent her ultimatum to Russia 
to make quite sure that the “ gleam of hope” should disappear. 

Very likely Germany was far more to blame for the War 
than any other country. Lord Grey thought so, and Mr. 
Muir’s own conelusions, which almost reproduce those of 
Lord Grey, are entitled to independent respect. Of Lord 
Grey’s memoirs a disinterested German has written, ‘‘ He has 
as good as no knowledge at all of the German documents.” 
But we do net presume to say the same of Mr. Muir. Rather 


a 
do we look upon him as the single-minded advocate who 
is honestly convinced that, when all is balanced, his own 
country deserves practically full marks and Germany ng 
marks at all for conduct over a certain period, and Who 
is determined to go all lengths short of formal misstatement 
to make his view prevail. But that way lic madness and 
Professor Banse. We have too much respect for Mr, Muir 
to wish to see him lose sight of his educational mission in 
a new passion for acceptable facts. 

FRANK Paxkenny, 


Malbrook S’en Va-t-en Guette 


Marlborough, His Life and Times. By Winston 8. Churchill 

Vol. Il. (Harrap. 25s.) ‘ 
ANYONE at all fond of the art of war, and among them are 
many sound pacifists, will find much matter for tears in this 
volume. Here was a great captain, who again and again, by 
the most brilliant strategy, had the enemy in the hollow of his 
hand, and then was not allowed to close his grip, prevented 
either by the jealousy of disgruntled generals, or the ignorant 
palavering of a brood of fussy politicians. We have always 
known this, of course, but Mr. Churchill, intent upon the 
glory of his ancestor, does not allow the effulgence of Blenheim 
to blind us to the things he might have done, on the heaths of 
Peer, on the Moselle, and above all, at the unfought Waterloo, 
The last was, perhaps, the most dazzling thing of all, and 
provides, we may think, the most exciting reading in the 
book, for Blenheim is an old story, the main lines of which 
we know by heart. 

This volume is, naturally, chiefly devoted to the campaigns 
up to the end of 1705, and these are extremely well described, 
and with them the figure of Marlborough himself. Not that 
everybody will agree with Mr. Churchill’s judgement in every 
detail, and much might be said against his ingenious theory 
that the Schellenberg and Blenheim were battles on the same 
plan of using a strong, even the stronger, force in the feint 
attack, leaving the battle to be won by small numbers. But 
there is no final word in these matters, and Mr. Churchill's 
explanations are so lucid, his narrative so vigorous, and the 
maps so admirably helpful, that this volume will always be 
one which every student of war will have to read, especially 
as it includes some hitherto unpublished letters which here 
and there cast new light. 

Mr. Churchill is a brilliant reporter; it is not for nothing 
that he was once a war correspondent, and he brings his 
reporting faculty to bear on the politics of the time; here 
again it is not for nothing that he has been a leading Minister 
of State. He impresses upon us the importance of manage- 
ment of the Houses, and it is a relief to find for once in so 
many times that Harley is not made out to be an ambitious 
nincompoop who stumbled into greatness up the backstaits. 
Harley was no fool; he was an extremely able politician, 
and has some claim to be considered a statesman. Mr. 
Churchill handles the tangled politics of the time with great 
skill, and even manages to unravel the complexities of the 
Occasional Conformity Bill, nor is he less able in displaying 
continental politics, though here it is his journalistic deftness 
rather than his profundity which strikes us: but then you 
cannot do everything in one book. The figures stand out 
clearly enough, Rochester, Godolphin and the others. He 
makes great play with the Cockpit group, and_ perhaps 
gives Queen Anne a little too much credit for ability, though 
here once more it is a relief to find her given any credit at all. 
Mr. Churchill, it goes without saying, is a Whig, and interprets 
events Whiggishly, but after all we have not yet broken 
free from Macaulay. 

Yes, Mr. Churchill is a brilliant reporter, but he does not 
always remain within the confines of his undoubted talent. 
There is not, it is true, so much of his elephantine satire in 
this volume as in the last, and sometimes he achieves wit, 
but still the Parliamentary orator keeps breaking in. One 
may welcome his defence of the verb “ to cop,” but one cannot 
help wishing that his people would “ go ” rather than * wend.” 
These are trifles: but then 
“Sarah could not bring herself to let him go so young—while 
still a child.’ Let him stay one more year at Cambridge and finish 


his studies. Thus was it settled. But Death knows where to keep 
his appointments,” 
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BELL 


Sea Power in 


the Modern World 
Admiral Sir HerserT RICHMOND 


A brilliant survey of the whole question of sea 
power. It is particularly opportune in view of 
the forthcoming Naval Conference and has 
been acclaimed by critics in important papers 
(e.g., The Times, The Sunday Times, The Observer), 
as a book worthy to be ranked with the classic 
works of Mahan. 10s. 6d. net 


Silent Hours 
ROBERT DE TRAZ 


It is hard to describe the charm of some books. 
The nature of this uncommon book can best 
be indicated by naming two others that seem 
to have something of the same appeal— The 
Journal of a Disappointed Man,’ by W. N. P. 
Barbellion, and * The Magic Mountain,’ by 
Thomas Mann. 

It deals simply and undramatically with the 
drama that is being played out in a tuberculosis 
sanatorium up in the French mountains. 55. net 


The French 


and Ourselves 
COMTE SERGE FLEURY 


Charming sketches of French and English life 
bv a French diplomat who has spent many 
years in England. Lord Tyrrell in his Fore- 
word recommends the book as presenting ‘ in 
a small compass a ripe and considered view of 
some of the more important characteristics of 
two great nations,’ 6s. net 


Nine o’Clock Stories 


a book of brilliant short stories 


by G. D. H. and M. Cole, Walter de la Mare, 
Peter Fleming, Betsy Graves, Graham Greene, 
L. P. Hartley, Winifred Holtby, Richard 
Hughes, James Laver, Desmond MacCarthy, 
E. Arnot Robertson, Dorothy L. Sayers, Helen 
Simpson, Sylvia Townsend Warner. 65. net 


The Land of Plenty 
ROBERT CANTWELL 


A powerful novel of life in a factory town. 
The fierce energy which this book radiates 
would make it remarkable if it had no other 
quality, but the unconventional way in which 
the author handles his material makes the story 
really arresting. 

GRAHAM GREENE: ‘This novel, to my 
mind, has literary qualitics of a very high order 
indeed. . . . The book took my imagination 
completely by storm.’ 75. Gd. net 


The Strange Invaders 
ALUN LLEWELLYN 


A thriller as weird and exciting as Wells’s 
‘Island of Dr. Moreau.’ The scene is set in 
the future with the second ice age creeping in 
from the poles when the declining human 
race is suddenly faced with the terror of the 
‘ strange invaders.’ ‘ Exciting macabre display 
of imaginative adventure.’ DAILY DISPATCH 
75. 6d. net 


“an epitome of human knowledge ut to date’ 


Webster’s 


New 


International Dictionary 
SECOND EDITION 


Proz. JULIAN HUXLEY: ‘ Undoubtedly 
the most wonderful single volume in exist- 
ence. It achieves the apparently impossible 
feat of being both a first-rate Dictionary and 
an Encyclopaedia.’ 

Very Rev. W. R. MATTHEWS (Deai- 
Designate of St. Paul’s): ‘It is a wonderful 
production.’ 


Dr. L. P. JACKS: ‘A masterpiece . i. a 
monumental work of skill and learning in 
combination.’ 

Pror. ERNEST WEEKLEY (7 Join 0’ 
London's Weekly): “It is not only a dictionary 
but an epitome of human knowledge up to 
date.’ 


This great new WEBSTER is the latest representative of a dynasty of dictionaries which has been 
famous for a hundred years. ‘The new WEBSTER has a larger vocabulary and covers a wider 
range of subjects than any other dictionary. Moreover, the remarkable fullness and informative 
character of the definitions make it not only a dictionary but also an efficient and unusually 


consultable encyclopaedia. Prices from {4 45. nied 
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It is a little odd, also, to find a practised politician writing 
of the challenge by this country to Louis XIV, that it 

‘was everywhere cheered by the masses and the poorest citizens» 
the genius of whose race had taught them that their freedom and 
the greatness of their country were at stake.” 

That is the sort of stuff that should be reserved for election 
platforms. Perhaps that is what comes of being a Whig, 
which may be defined as a political Pangloss for whom 
everything has happened for the best in the best of all possible 
pasts. But if we find scattered here and there about this 
book a few regrettable passages where the going is boggy, 
it remains a fine achievement, which can only add lustre 
to one of the greatest and most admirable figures of history, 
and is itself a real contribution to history. And if the lustre 
is sometimes a little too bright, that is the most forgivable 
of faults, and an extra jewel or two can be carried off easily 
enough by the solid person of John Churchill, first Duke 
of Marlborough. BonamMy DOBREE 


Sir Isaac Newton 


Isaac Newton: A Biography. By Louis Trenchard More. 
(Seribners. 18s.) 
REFRIGERATION or suspension of mere humanity is what we 
Jook for, and usually find,’ in the more illustrious men of 
science. They seem to know nothing of the happy accidents, 
the gay little adventures of the ordinary life; they are rapt 
above the turmoil of common affairs into a region of selected 
phenomena. In a rather touching endeavour to make these 
men appear natural we have to invent anecdotes about them, 
and it is observable that all such anecdotes indicate abnormal 
equanimity or abnormal indifference. ‘The popular stories about 
Newton, for example—dog Diamond, apple, cats and all the 
rest—are purely fictitious, but they all show the same desire 
to relate him to ordinary, comprehensible things. Here 
indeed, from a biographer’s peint of view, is the difference 
between (let us assume) a literary or political life and a 
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scientific life: in the one case you have a warm, vitaligi 
flow of real anecdote ; in the other, the absence of authentic 
anecdote is practically complete. In the scientist we are 
studying the history of a mind; everything is lifted, op 
reduced, to a severely mental plane. 

It is said that Newton, in extreme youth, “ fell in Joye» 
with a girl whose name was Storey. But this appears to 
have been only an unimportant gravitational phenomenon, 
quickly fading into a mere hypothesis of tender regard, 
When he was at Cambridge, we are told, he was “at the 
tavern several times *’; and what is more, he “ twice lost 
money at cards.” That was evidently the extreme limit of 
his dissipation. From the moment when _ he bought 
triangular glass prism at Stourbridge Fair his destiny wag 
revealed. 

At the age of twenty-three he had already made, or was 
on the point of making, three capital discoveries in science: 
the mathematical method of fluxions, the law of the com 
position of light, and the law of universal gravitation, He 
made these discoveries when he was in rural retirement, 
But he was fortunately able to command most of his time 
when, as Lucasian Professor and a Fellow of Trinity, he 
was in residence at Cambridge. ‘* He usually had very few 
auditors, and often none, at his lectures, and hardly any 
conferences with students.” For more than twenty year 
this extraordinary genius, with a rarity and sublimity of 
intelligence only comprehensible to the mathematician, 
investigated the phenomena of optics and the properties of the 
caleulus. He ground his own lenses, and with a skill which he 
himself took as a matter of course he constructed reflecting 
telescopes. At a time when most young scholars are timidly 
wandering inter sylvas academi, he was in a high region of 
intellectual discovery, a region where only a very few could 
presume to meet him. Hypothesis, whether Cartesian or 
any other, was repugnant to his exact and enquiring mind, 
His method was in the highest degree scientific ; it was 
based upon a purity and extent of mathematical procedure 
which lifted him above the field of ordinary debate. 

From whatever angle we may view the life of Newton—that 
is, the outward life of Newton—it is hardly a ‘* fascinating” 
life. Newton was morbidly irritable, he was moody, sus- 
picious, and often lacking in generosity. In his quarrels 
with Hooke, Flamsteed and Leibniz he certainly does not 
appear to advantage. But this attenuated human aspect of 
Newton is not of much importance. It is mentioned only 
because a singular emphasis on his benevolence, his charity 
and liberality, is perhaps the only questionable feature in 
Professor More’s work. 

This book is, indeed, the first adequate biography of 
Newton which has been published ; it is also the most com- 
plete and most lucid examination of the Newtonian principles 
in terms of modern scientific language. The earlier works of 
Brewster and De Morgan are surprisingly frail and empty, 
while Dietrich is too severely philosophical. Going further 
back, we have the amusing eccentricities of Monboddo and 
the unimportant summary by Voltaire. Perhaps the full 
magnitude of Newton is only now becoming apparent. 
Perhaps the realization that we have not gone very fat 
beyond him is placing him in a new perspective of humility 
and reverence. Although we are able to prove that Newton 
was wrong in one or two not very important matters relating 
to the spectrum and refraction, we are still unable to solve 
all the problems of light. 

Professor More has written a book which is obviously of 
great importance. To call it, as he himself does, a biography 
is hardly adequate. It is the work of a thoughtful and 4 
learned man, a man who is able to write with accumulated 
knowledge and with fully justified confidence. The chapter 
on the mechanistic hypothesis is, in itself, a scientific essay 
of peculiar value. Indeed, the primary aim and use of the 
book are less biographical than scientific ; but that is not to 
say that it fails to present every known fact of Newton’s life 
in a detailed and satisfactory manner. I conclude by 
reverting to my somewhat obvious premises: the life of a 
scientific genius is the life of a mind, a life of mental episode 
and of mental achievement, and, in his case, what is not 
mental is immaterial. That may be more or less true of any 
great man, so long as we confine ourselves to the highet 
categories : it is clearly truc of Sir Isaac Newton, When, # 
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Gifford Lectures by Archbishop Temple 


NATURE, MAN AND GOD. | Gifford Lectures, 1932-33 and 1933-34. By WILLIAM 
TEMPLE, Archbishop of York. 18/- 


MUST PHILOSOPHERS DISAGREE ? and other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
wy F. «. S&S. SCHILLER, LL.D. SA. Se8 12/6 
“Dr. Schiller’s attitude to such questions discloses a combination of qualities that is rare enough to be 
exceptionally valuable.’—Jimes Literary Supplement. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By LL. WYNN JONES, M.A., Pu.D., Examiner in Psychology to the University of London. 


12/6 
EDGAR ALLAN POE, 1809-1849. A Critical Biography. By DAME UNA 
POPE-HENNESSY. 10/6 


MY COUSIN, F. MARION CRAWFORD. 3y MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT. 
Illustrated. 10/6 
This is the first book ever published about Marion Crawford, the popular novelist of the eighties and nineties. 
Mrs. Elliott has had access to personal and family letters, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 20th CENTURY. By J. W. CUNLIFFE, 
D.Lit., Litt.D., Professor of English and Director Emeritus of the School of Journalism of 


Columbia University. 12/6 
Two Recommendations of the Book Society 


THE RUSSIAN JOURNALS OF MARTHA AND CATHERINE WILMOT : 


1803-1808. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by the MARCHIONESS OF 
LONDONDERRY and H. MONTGOMERY HYDE, F-.R.Hist.S., author of The Rise of 
Castlereagh. Tllustrated. 21/- 
“Their account is valuable for its authenticity, and it entrances by its charm and vivid interest.” 

—Life and Letters. 


MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE: A Study in Deterioration. By REGINALD 
SOMERSET WARD. 18/- 
“Shows Robespierre in a new and unfamiliar light, and as a man, not as either an inspired being or a 
monster. The volume is the product of much careful research.”—The Scotsman. 





THE GREAT DEPRESSION. By PROFESSOR LIONEL ROBBINS. Second 
Im pression. 8/6 
“Powerful and persuasive: a joy to read.’—Srr Jostan Stamp (Time and Tide). 4 
“Here are arguments which our bankers and all other leaders of public opinion must read and read again.” 

—Political Quarterly. 


SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC THEORY. 
By GD. H. COLE. 4/6 


The political and the economic theories now widely accepted in academic circles, got their general “ shape” 
when political and economic practices were unlike the practices which these theories are now called upon to 
interpret. This essay is meant to provide a small contribution towards the necessary reshaping. 


STUDIES IN WORLD ECONOMICS. By G. D. H. COLE. 12/6 


THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE SERVICE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
iy T. &, CHEGWIDDEN and G. MYRDDIN-EVANS. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill, C.H., M.P. 14/- 
“T can confidently recommend the study of this volume not only to the student of economic and social 
affairs, but also to the British business man who is not aware of the valuable services which are ready to 
his hand, without charge, if he will but make use of them.”—From Mr. CuurcHILi’s Foreword. 


EUROPE BETWEEN WARS? py HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG, Editor Foreign 
Affairs, author of Hitler’s Reich, ete. 6/- 
The author presents a swiftly moving panorama of the European developments which may, he suggests, prove 
to be the prelude to another war. He has just returned to America from Europe, and in this vivid little 
volume sets down his diagnosis of what is happening. 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS. By FREDERIC A. OGG, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin. 18/- 
Presents a very complete treatment of modern European governments, It is strictly up to date, and places 
strong emphasis on contemporary problems, experiments and developments, 


(All prices are net.) 
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“My trouble is that 
/can read French all right 
but | cant speak it” 








Do you find this, too? 


Probably-you can read a foreign language, quite easily. 
But don’t you find it much harder to understand it, and 
to speak it with anything like fluency? If so, you will 


find a Linguaphone Course of real value. 


Learn to speak French 


or any other language, easily and fluently 


by LINGUAPHONE 


Linguaphone gives you the opportunity of listening to 
gramophone records spoken by expert native teachers 
and carefully graduated in speed to accustom the ear to 


the unfamiliar sounds. 


Meanwhile, you follow the con- 


versations in the Text Book in which the words are 


printed and their meaning illustrated. 


Very soon the 


foreign words, phrases and idioms become as familiar 
and natural to you as those of your own language, and 


the ability to speak follows quite naturally. 


And a great point about Linguaphone is that you can 
listen to it at all sorts of odd moments, such as whilst 


shaving or dressing. 


Test a Lineuavhone Course for 


a Week FREE f 


Post the Coupon for the 28- 
page book which explains fully 
the Linguaphone method and 
tells you how you can have a 
week’s Free trial of a course 
in any language. 





COURSES IN :— 
French, English, Swedish, 
Spanish, Persian, Afrikaans, 
Russian, German, Esperanto, 
Dutch, Italian, Chinese. 
trish, Polish, 

Literary Courses and Travel Talks 
for Advanced Students. 
it adidelieie 


INGUAPHONE_U~ 


oS 
> 23 LIVING LANGUAGES “a yor 


POST THIS COUPON (+7n* 


or, if in London, call for a 
personal demonstration at net 
our Head Office, 24-27 
High Holborn, W.C. 1. 
WEST END: 
209 Regent St. 
DUBLIN: 
3 Grafton 
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the later part of his life, he had secured a salary, from big 
Mint appointments alone, of more than £2,000 a year, he lived 
in a manner which can only be described as mean, Ey 

Professor More is driven to admit that “ the regrettable traits 
of his character were intensified in the later half of his life” 
He speculated in the South Sea Company. He diq at 
hesitate to attack with bitterness a great opponent immedi. 
ately after his death. But we need not be concerned over 
such matters. They are irrelevant. Newton remains the 
grandest, the most unassailable figure in the history of moder 
science. C, BE. Vuttiamy, 


The Later Stuarts 


The Oxford History of England. Volume X. The Later 
Stuarts, 1660—1714. By G. N. Clark. (Oxford: At th 
12s. 6d.) 
Wirn this inaugural volume—the first to be published of 
fourteen—of ‘a new full-scale survey of English history ” 
the University of Oxford makes an impressive entry into q 
field in which Cambridge has hitherto had no serious rival, 
The Oxford History differs in one very important respect from 
the Cambridge Ancient and Modern Histories in that each 
volume, instead of being a symposium of essays, is the work 
of a single specialist. It is a distinction that needs to be 
emphasized at a time when the serious study as opposed to 
the popular interpretation of history is becoming so elaborate 
and technical that any new light it may be able to throw on 
some aspect of the past tends to be buried under the bushel 
of learned journals and extinguished before it has penetrated 
beyond a circle of close observers. 

No one who has read Professor G. N. Clark’s masterly book 
The Seventeenth Century will need to be told how finely 
equipped he is to open the series—of which incidentally he is 
the general editor—with this volume on The Later Stuarts. 
All those qualities which made his earlier study in the highest 
degree remarkable—his rare grasp of facts, his impartiality, 
judgement, and imaginative sympathy, and above all a fitness 
of style seldom found in the professional historian—are 
confirmed in his latest work. It contains between four and 
five hundred closely yet clearly printed pages, not to mention 
a score of maps and an admirable descriptive bibliography, 
and I defy anyone, however easily bored, who cares for history, 
to find a single dull or obscure passage in any of its fourteen 
chapters. 

So much important work has been done recently on various 
periods and aspects of English history under the later Stuarts 
that Dr. Clark’s survey of the whole period from the restora: 
tion of Charles II to the death of Queen Anne is particularly 
valuable and helpful, more especially to the general reader, 
because, by linking up these isolated studies and choosing 
from them the elements of each, it offers a compact and com- 
prehensive view of the gradual evolution of the nation’s life, 
proceeding independently of personalities and unimpeded 
by such arbitrary divisions in time as the close of one reign 
and the beginning of another. A sense of continuity, which 
is absent in many of the older histories whose chief concer 
was with political and constitutional affairs, can be felt flowing 
like an undercurrent through every chapter of Dr. Clark’s 
book. Its chief merit, and one that distinguishes it from 
all but a very few books of similar scope, lies, I believe, in the 
successful creation of this illusion. It is an effect that could 
never have been produced without a deep and _ intelligent 
understanding of economic, intellectual and social develop- 
ments, and without the realization that these things are quite 
as important as old, forgotten, far-off kings and parliaments 
and battles long ago. One of the objects of the Oxford 
History of England, brilliantly fulfilled in its first published 
volume, is to emphasize their significance, which is only just 
beginning to be recognized after exhaustive and _ relatively 
recent investigation into neglected recesses of the country’s 
public and private muniment rooms. 

It is perhaps idle to recommend to a particular reader a book 
which will still be a standard work, indispensable to students 
of history, long after I am dead—a book, which in any case 
needs no recommendation. But I would suggest as strongly 
as I can that anyone who has read Professor Trevelyat's 
three volumes on the history of Queen Anne’s reign, Mr 
David Ogg’s England in the Reign of Charles 11, Mr. Churchill's 


Clarendon Press. 
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Marlborough and other recent studies by such writers as 
, Atthur Bryant and Mr. C. H. Hartmann, should also read 
the Later Stuarts. He will find not only that his appreciation 
of those books is deepened by a study of Dr. Clark’s, but 
that his conception of English history during the half century 
pllowing the Restoration is clarified and consolidated. He 
yj understand also the part those formative years played 
i the creation of new forms of government, new standards 
oflife, new values of thought and sensibility, many of which 
jave lasted into modern times. “The whole period,” Dr. 
(lark observes, “ though it decided so much, lasted only 
fifty-four years, less than one full human life.” Future 
historians may possibly consider the first fifty years of the 
twentieth century more decisive (our grandchildren will 
doubtless have appropriate volumes of the Oxford History 
to guide them), but even the wars and revolutions and 
wientific marvels of the last twenty years, in which we have 
direetly or indireetly shared, have not shaken those massive 
fundations of our national life—a constitutional monarchy, 
, Cabinet, a party system, the Anglican Church, the non- 
conformist conscience, the Bank of England, the Navy, the 
Merchant Service, all of which were established in England 
after the Restoration and before Queen Anne’s death. 
JoHN Haywarb. 


A Rolling Scot 


Retreat from Glory. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. 
10s, Gd.) 
Tux reason of the title is rather obscure. Readers last met 
Mr. Lockhart in his Memoirs of a British Agent, and perhaps 
he regards his services to the country during the Russian 
revolution and the difficult times following as the time 
of his glory, But the scene of that glory was mainly 
in Moscow, and connected with Moscow the word “ retreat ” 
naturally suggests the collapse of Napoleon’s power, so that 
the title may imply a parallel to that bitter defeat. Anyhow, 
the book is a rather tragic story of a vivacious, many-sided 
man’s decline in fortune, and he makes no secret of his mistakes. 

In all the great capitals of Europe which I have been 
ordered to visit I have admired and envied the young gentle- 
men attached to the British Embassies and Legations. They 
look so clean and cheerful. They are always so exquisitely 
dressed, simply and fittingly, so ‘** well turned out” that to 
all foreigners they are the glass of fashion. Being under our 
Foreign Office, they must be well-born and well-mannered. 
They know their business, and try to speak at least one foreign 
language well enough to be interesting. They are welcomed in 
all good society, and have opportunities of enjoying the bad. 
Similarly they can enjoy sport of all kinds, revelling in the 
slaughter of fish, birds, deer, and sometimes wolves to their 
hearts’ content. They can ride without much expense, and 
hire or borrow a motor when they please. Their income, though 
hot great, is sufficient, and they can confidently look forward 
to advancement and a fairly satisfactory pension at the end. 
Who can tell me of a more enviable career ? 

All these advantages Mr. Lockhart enjoyed to the full. 
As he tells us, “* From early youth I have had an instinctive 
capacity for extracting the full flavour from an experience.” 
His mistake was that at times he instinctively extracted too 
much of the flavour. Since 1911 he had been Vice-Consul 
in Moscow, where he was imprisoned on a ridiculous suspicion 
of plotting the assassination of Lenin. He was released 
in exchange for Litvinoff, an exchange by which the Sovicts 
certainly did not lose. After a time in England, he was 
sent to Prague, and served under Sir George Clerk, our first 
Minister to the Czech Republic, of whom he gives a very 
favourable account. That was in 1919, and he naturally 
became intimately acquainted with Masaryk and Benes, 
the two statesmen who have done most for their country. 
He also met several of the ancient Austrian nobility, who 
owned large estates in Czechoslovakia, but had fallen into a 
Totten decadence owing to their ancestral privileges. Prague 
afforded him superb opportunities for fishing, which was his 
favourite pursuit, and, as to shooting, he could command 
days at Konopist, where the unfortunate Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, the victim of Serajevo, once killed 4,000 head of 
game in one day, and had 300,000 “ trophies ” embalmed in 
his castle. 


(Putnam. 








“Words, Words, Words —” 


“EE Autumn Literary Season is now in full swing. 
Books are pouring from the presses every day, and 
the avalanche seems unlikely to subside before Christmas. 


Many of these volumes are from the pens of new 
authors. How many of them will succeed? Judged by 
the experience of many past seasons, comparatively few 
will even exhaust their first editions. Some of us would 
lay the blame upon the publishing houses for lack of 
discrimination. Yet a publisher’s life is nothing if not 
a gamble: he must find something to publish, even if he 
is dubious of its chances of success. One never knows 
but that some popular reviewer may take a fancy to the 
book and create for it a sensational demand. Perhaps.... 


More probably, the book will only receive a notice as 
damning to its chances as the following, which actually 
appeared in recent issues of The Spectator: 


“Mr. —— is a rhetorician; words, words, 
words, violent, literary, false, tumble over 
nearly 600 pages.” 
metaphors of appalling 


“ Adjectives and 
’s pen.” 


banality drip from Miss 





“There is too much hackneyed description 
and cheap jocosity in Mr. *s book.” 


A different story might have been told if these 
authors had sought expert advice before compiling their 
MSS.! The remark applies equally to writers of articles 
or of short stories. It matters not how able a writer of 
English a man may be, how fertile he may be in subjects 
for articles or plots for stories, he has yet to learn how 
those articles and stories should be written before they 
can be regarded as suitable for publication. 





The gaining of the required knowledge is neither an 
arduous nor an expensive matter, thanks to the very 
sound and practical methods of instruction (by corre- 
spondence) pursued with such signal success by The 
London School of Journalism. 


The School has earned the confidence of the Press 
and of all who have committed themselves to its care. 
This is evidenced by the favourable comments passed 
upon its work by such responsible organs as The 
Spectator, Truth, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, 
Review of Reviews, Public Opinion, and _ others. 
Hundreds of letters have been received by the Schook 
in which the writers speak with real gratitude of the 
success they have attained and the large part played 
by the School in its achievement. 

The Spectator says: “I can only envy those who have 
received such sympathetic and highly skilled instruction.” 

Should the possibilities of ‘‘ free-lance ” literary work 
interest readers of The Spectator, they are recommended 
to investigate those possibilities by getting into touch 
with the School. 

A good practical plan would be to send a short MS. 
of any kind (by way of example), which will enable 
Sir Max Pemberton, Director of Studies, to pronounce 
an opinion as to the writer’s chances of success. “No 
fee is charged for this preliminary advice, which has 
proved so helpful to many, and no obligation is incurred. 

Full particulars of the School’s Courses, Fees, etc., with 
a great deal of useful and interesting information, will 
be found in the Prospectus, which will be sent post free 
on application to: 


THE PROSPECTUS DEPT., 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


57 GORDON SQUARE, W.C.1. 
(Museum 4574.) 
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Unhappily for the author, Prague supplied less healthy 
enjoyments. He frankly tells us that he could not long 
resist champagne, gypsies, dancing, and night-clubs. There 
Was something splendid in his Highland blood, and he delighted 
in giving glorious dinners. But we gather that it was chiefly 
the night-clubs that ran away with far more than his salary 
and floated him into vast debts, which accumulated as fast 
as they were paid off. Partly in an endeavour to extricate 
himself and partly because the joys of Prague began to pall, 
he quitted the service and took part in a scheme of banking, 
for which little besides his command of Slav and Czech 
languages qualified him. He travelled up and down Europe 
in the proposed bank’s interests, often with romantic experi- 
ences; for he was always inclined to the verge of love, and 
sometimes fell in. His freedom of confession about it all 
is attractive, and his parting from the one of his genuine 
loves that recalls his Moscow period is pathetic. But the 
career was unsatisfactory, and at last when Lord Beaverbrook 
gave him a good opening in journalism he retreated into 
Fleet Street. Perhaps he implies that his ‘‘ Retreat from 
Glory ” thus ended in his Leipzig. 

In passing he gives us fine observations upon the errors of 
the Versailles Treaty and the French occupation of the Ruhr 
Valley; also upon many distinguished men he had known 
—Lord Milner, Raditch, the heroic, muddle-headed Croat, 
so brutally murdered, Stresemann, the devoted German, 
and the ex-Kaiser, who receives ten interesting pages of 
interview. But I can quote only this note on Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb : 

‘** Soon after my return I lunched with those gentle crusaders of 
Socialism at their house in Grosvenor Road. I liked them and 
admired their enthusiasm, their erudition, and their ordered minds. 
The conversation, entirely confined to Russia, reminded me of a 
scene outside the excess luggage office of a railway station. I put 
my various bundles of knowledge on the scales. Mr. Webb weighed 
them, and from a vast cabinet of labels Mrs. Webb attached the 
appropriate one to each package.” 

The book runs to 367 pages, and, except for a meagre 
index, there is no guide of any kind for the reader. 

Henry W. NEvINSON. 


The Philosophy of Dostoievsky 


Dostoievsky: An Interpretation. By Nicholas Berdyaev. 
(Sheed and Ward. 6s.) 

FIFTEEN ycars ago it would not have sounded absurd, or even 
original, to write in an English journal that Dostoievsky had 
been one of the great turning-points in the history of human 
thought. Today the cult of Dostoievsky in this country has 
gone the way of all fashions. Its sponsors, who perhaps 
understood Dostoievsky less profoundly than they supposed, 
have found other idols. Mr. Berdyaev’s book is nearly fifteen 
years old; and its English translation may seem, on a super- 
ficial view, to have been born out of due time. But its pub- 
lishers may be congratulated on their courage. The problem 
of Dostoievsky is too important to be disposed of by the whims 
of high-brow critics ; and the history of the past ten years has 
certainly not made it less actual. This is a good moment to 
review once more the achievement of Dostoievsky, not as an 
artist (Mr. Berdyaev deliberately excludes that aspect of his 
work), but as a thinker. 

Mr. Berdyaev recognizes three great stages in the conception 
of man in his relations with the universe—the stages repre- 
sented in literature by the names of Dante, Shakespeare and 
Dostoievsky. For Dante, man was an organic part of an 
objective universe which included both Heaven and Hell, 
(It is surely wrong to say that this was also the conception of 
‘** the men of antiquity,” if the latter term includes the Greeks 
of the Periclean and Platonic epochs—but that is a minor 
point.) For Shakespeare, rational man is placed in the centre 
of a universe which he is gradually learning to control. Mr. 
Berdyaev might have quoted the famous passage from 
Hamlet, in which the whole spirit of the Renaissance seems to 
be summed up: 


‘** What a piece of work is a man ! how noble in reason ! how infin- 
ite in faculty! in form and moving how express and admirable ! 
in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god!” 


This conception of man as the lord of creation, controlling a 
sometimes recalcitrant universe through the exercise of his 
reason, continued to dominate the civilized world down to the 
close of the nineteenth century. The famous self-satisfaction 


==. 


of our Victorian ancestors was—it must in fairness be admitted 
—the direct product of the Renaissance spirit. 

The greatness of Dostoievsky in the eyes of Mr. Berdyaey 
lies in the fact that he said good-bye to all that. He delivered 
a frontal attack on reason as a life-giving force: “9 and 9 
make 4 is not a part of life, but the beginning of death,” 
In the characters of Raskolnikov, Kirillor and Ivan Kan, 
mazov, Dostoievsky demonstrated that the perfectly Tational 
man was inevitably led either to destroy others or to destroy 
himself—to murder or to suicide. The logical culmination of 
the Renaissance was Nietzsche’s superman. And that way 
madness lay. Reason must even mean the end of freedom 
For the perfect rationalist, like Dostoievsky’s Grand Inquisitor 
will take away Freedom, as he will crucify Christ, in the 
interests of human happiness. 

Of the influence exercised by these conceptions during the 
past forty years—and more particularly during the past 
fifteen—there can be no doubt at all. Unreason, in the fom 
of the subconscious mind, in the form of religious revivals of 
many kinds, in the form of satires on rationalism like Mr, 
Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, has come into its own, 
Nobody believes any longer in a rational panacea for the ills 
of mankind. Even scientists, whose fame would not other. 
wise have extended outside learned circles, have become 
best-sellers by telling the world that science, the quintessence 
of human reason, cannot explain everything. 

But it is the political theories of Dostoievsky which interest 
Mr. Berdyaev most and occupy the largest space in his book, 
The rationalistic individualism, which in the world of ethics 
leads to murder and suicide, leads in the political world to 
revolution. And revolution is merely another form of self. 
destruction, since, as the history of all revolutions shows, 
** boundless liberty leads on to boundless tyranny.” Writing 
shortly after the Russian Revolution, Mr. Berdyaev sees in 
it a striking realization of Dostoievsky’s ideas ; and it cannot 
indeed be denied that The Possessed contains some remarkable 
forecasts of it. But could Mr. Berdyaev maintain his analysis 
with the same confidence today in the face of subsequent revo- 
lutions which have changed the face of Europe? It was 
plausible, though not perhaps quite convincing, to describe 
the Russian Revolution as the pure product of rationalistic 
materialism. But such a description is clearly inapplicable 
to Fascism or Nationalism. The Possessed, while it acutely 
exposes some of the evils of revolution, is flagrantly inadequate 
as an analysis of revolution as such. 

Nor can Dostoievsky’s remedy satisfy the present gencra- 
tion. It does not satisfy Mr. Berdyaev. Dostoievsky, preach- 
ing a return to Christianity in the Eastern Orthodox form, 
attacked Roman Catholicism equally with Socialism as aiming 
primarily at temporal ends. Mr. Berdyaev, who since he came 
to live in Western Europe has drawn near to Catholicism, 
justly observes that the Orthodox Church, idealized by 
Dostoievsky, has also not been a stranger to temporal ambi- 
tions. Dostoievsky’s precise religious and political doctrines 
are probably the part of his work which will have least interest 
for the future. But as the first forerunner of the anti-ra- 
tionalist and anti-democratic reaction which has swept over 
Surope since the War he remains of first-class importance ; 
and to anyone who wishes to probe the underlying assumptions 
of contemporary thought Mr. Berdyaev’s little volume may 
be warmly commended. E. H. Carr, 


Off with the Motley 


Make It New; Essays by Ezra Pound. (Faber and Faber. 
12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Pownp is the complement of the academic critic. He has 
enthusiasm, energy and independence, as well as a knack of 
discovering neglected work which is of interest to his con- 
temporaries. He lacks patience, close-grained scholarship 
and consideration for his readers. In many ways he resembles 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis. He is seldom systematic, his majot 
contentions often appear only incidentally, and his expositions 
are broken up by attacks on publishers, theologians, gram: 
marians and orthodox economists. 

Make It New contains a number of his best essays, taken 
from periodicals and from two volumes published in America. 
Literature is for Mr. Pound neither a plaything nor a study fot 
grammarians : 

“It is much better that a man should use a crib, and know the 
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By Jonn S. Hoytanp. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net (Postage 6d.), 

“brings together in one volume most of the matter in five 

devotional books which won friends for the author in all parts 

of the world.”—The Friend. se é 

“Beautifully phrased and deeply spiritual in tone.” 
—Methodist Recorder. 
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freedom, A Collection of the important Devotional Works of 
nquisitor, the Rev. A. H. McNette, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net 
t, in the (Postage Od.). (Published in conjunction with the 





$.P.C.K.). 

Contents of the Voheme:—Self-Training in Prayer; 
After this Manner Pray Ye; How to Say your Prayers; 
The Lord’s Prayer; Self-Training in Meditation; Alive 
uto God; He led Captivity Captive; Discipleship. 


THE BUDDHISM OF TIBET 
With its Mystic Cults, Symbolism and Mythology, and 
in its Relation to Indian Buddhism, By L, Austine 
Wappett, M.B., F.LS., F.R.G.S. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 25s. net (Postage 9d.). 
A reprit of the text_of this standard work on the subject, which 
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become has been long out of print and scarce. The Author has added 
itessence a new and important preface. 

IT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED 
interest A Sketch of the later Career of Rupert Lister 
‘is book Audenard, First Earl Slype, K.G., P.C., twice Prime 





Minister of Great Britain. : 
By R. Ecerron. Swartwovurt. With illustrations by 
J.P. Doncaster. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.). 
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of self. “The quaint conceit of imagining what would have happened 
- shows if some important or unimportant event had settled itself 
| Shows, differently has become so fashionable that I am encouraged to 
Writing enter upon an absurd speculation,” says Mr. Winston Churchill 
Pag in a phrase that strikes the keynote of this book. The whole 
sees in period 1895-1933 passes in a might-have-been cavalcade, every 
c step as carefully measured as though the actual history of the 
annot period was being recorded. The book is illustrated with cartoons 
arkable which did mot appear in the London papers but which sheuld 
analysis 
psi THE LEGACY OF THE RURAL 
pagel GUARDIANS 
lente A Study of Conditions in Mid-Essex 
nalisti By Georce Cutrie, Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net (Postage 9d.). 
alistic “if this book can arouse fresh interest in a system which is a 
rlicable disgrace to England, it will on this ground alone have justified 
the labour involved in its compilation .. . this valuable and 
acutely moving recital of facts... is a call to action, an antidote against 
lequat the complacency of official reports, and an appeal to, the con- 
quate science and good-will of every man who cares fer his fellows 
and for the future of his country.’’—Spectutor. 
r \ 
genera EVOLUTION ET STRUCTURE DE 
pose LA LANGUE FRANCAISE 
Psa By W. v. Warrtpurs, Professeur a l'Université de 
aiming ° ° ° =98 912 4 
a Leipzig; Ancien Eléve de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes; 
€ came Lauréat de l'Institut de France (Prix Volney). Demy 
licism, 8vo, cloth, 10s. net (Postage 6d.). 
ed by 
ambi STUDIES IN FRENCH INTONATION 
ae By Hitene N. Coustenosie and Litas EF, ARMSTRONG, 
ctrines Lecturers in Phonetics at University College, London. 
iterest Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net (Postage 9d.). 
nti-ra- Professor Daniel Jones says: ‘ This is the most comprehensive 
work on French Intonation that has yet appeared, or is ever 
t over likely to appear. Written as it is by two teachers with unique 
qualifications and Jong experience, the book will be found 
ance ; essentially practical.’ 
ions 
ptio THE MUSIC OF PARRY AND 
» may 
may STANFORD 
RR. An Essay in Comparative Criticism 
By J. A. Furter-Marrianp, With a Preface by Sir 
Henry Hapow, C.B.E.. Cr. 8vo, cloth, portraits, 3s. 6d. 
net (Postage 4d.). 
“In Dr. Fuller-Maitland‘s reasoned survey of the 
aber, Parry and Stanford he reminds us of many thin 
beanty which the world would not willingly let die. J 
a sidelight on the history of music in the Iast century, this 
fe has essay deserves careful consideration from all sincere students of 





the art.’"—Yorkshire Post. 
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con- CHATS ON ROWING 

rship By Sieve Farrpatrn. Cr. 8vo, cloth. — Mlustrated. 
nbles 4s. Od. net (Postage 4d.). 

: In answer to requests from all over. the world, Steve has 
najor Written a successor to “ Rowing Notes,’ which should have an 
tions even more enthusiastic welcome than its predecessors. 

“The education of a rowing man is net complete till he has 
Tam: read this book.”—-Oxferd Tinies. 
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KEGAN PAUL 


SOVIET RUSSIA FIGHTS 


CRIME 
By LENKA VON KOERBER. 9 illust. 
10s. 6d. net 
The author was given free access to the 
prisons of the U.S.S.R. Her account of them 
and their occupants makes what is un- 
doubtedly the most remarkable book about 
Soviet Russia yet published. 


SOLDIER IN SCIENCE 
By BAILEY K. ASHFORD. Illust. 12s. 6d. net 
This fascinating autobiography of one of the 
outstanding medical figures of our time is a 
thrilling story of battles against disease in the 
tropics and man-made death in the World War. 


CALLING ALL COUNTRIES 
By GEOFFREY WEST. 6s. net 
A book for those who are disgusted by the 
shams and evasiens of current social and 
political thought—a brilliant analysis of post- 
war events and problems. 

Middleton Murry says: “It has a splendid 
honesty and is a very real and valuable 
contribution to modern awareness.” 


ECONOMIC 
CONSEQUENCES OF 
PROGRESS 
By R. GLENDAY. 12s. 6d. net 


A masterly survey of the present economic 
situation and how it effects every phase of 
modern life. The changes imminent in British 
industry are boldly outlined. 


YOUNG MAN’S MONEY 
By R. McNAIR WILSON. 3s. 6d. net 


A brilliant and stimulating study of banking 
and financial affairs during the last ten years. 


DISARMAMENT DEADLOCK 
By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 15s. net 
Explains matters of vital interest in a world 
trying to escape from the menace of a 
possible war. 


HISTORY OF CLASSICAL 
GREEK LITERATURE 
By T. A. SINCLAIR. 12s. 6d. net 


A detailed survey which presents Greek 
literature from Homer to Aristotle against 
its own background with its own traditions 
and forrns. 
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content of his authors than that-he should be able to recite all 
the rules in Allen and Greenough’s Grammar.” 

Literature, he would say, is not simply a matter of sound 
judgement and acute perceptions; it ‘is an expression, more 
exact than ordinary speech, of an outlook on the world which 
may be that of the writer, or of some person or group observed 
by him. To some readers the outlook may -be incomprehen- 
sible : there are those who cannot understand the poetry of 
Donne or the French Symbolists : 

“it is ascertainable that a number of men in succeeding epochs 
have managed to be intelligible to each other concerning a gamut 
of perceptions which other bodies of men wholly deny.” 

“ You can take a man.to Perugia or to Borgo San Sepolero but 
you can’t make him prefer one kind of painting to another, | All 
you can do is to prevent his supposing that there is only one kind 
of painting, or writing, or only two or three or a limited gamut.” 

‘The style and the outlook may be different from our own ; 
and for Mr. Pound the differences which give character and 
individuality to a town or to an age are valuable : ‘ No place 
on which the dew of civilization has fallen is ever quite like 
any other place’? as he says in one of the Letters. But the 
differences are superficial, matters of adaptation to environ- 
iment and social system; men remain in many ways un- 
changed, and other nations and races are not totally incom- 
prehensible. It is the business of a writer to widen our 
sympathies by making clear the differences and similarities. 
‘Thus, in his first essay, ‘‘ Troubadours, Their Sorts and 
Conditions,” and in the essay on Arnaut Daniel, Mr. Pound 
is concerned to show the reality, the malice and desire, the 
sincerity and duplicity behind the songs of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centurics : 

‘* My purposo in all this is to suggest to the casual reader that 
the Middle Ages did not exist in tapestry aloe, nor in the fourtcenth 
century romances, but that there was a life like our own, no mere 
sequence of citherns and citoles, nor a continuous stalking about 
in sendal and diaspre. Men were pressed for money. There 
was unspeakable boredom in the castles .. .” 

To that end Mr. Pound gives summaties of the laconic vazos 
or “ lives of the troubadours”’ as well as poems and portions of 
poems with his own translations. No one who has walked 
the country from Limoges to Carcassonne and suddenly 
come down upon Brive from the hills, or stumbled upon 
Uzerche at nightfall, will doubt that Mr. Pound in his transla- 
tions and in his exercises in that manner has caught some- 
thing of the feeling of that landscape and of the period which 
has left the deepest mark upon it. 

In his “* Notes on Elizabethan Classicists ** Mr. Pound turns 
to the technique of verse rather than the content. It was 
certainly high time to reprint this essay : it would be valuable 
(like the later essay on French poets) if only as a signpost : 
the quotations speak for themselves and the brief notes, like 


-those on the symbolists, are useful as an aid to the apprecia- 


tion of the work of Mr. Pound and some of his contempo- 
raries. Indeed, the whole volume serves to make the poetic 
tradition ‘“ wear a more varied look.’ If Mr. Pound has 
been accused of “ a break with tradition,” it is largely because 
his accusers have a limited knowledge of the fluctua- 
tions of tradition and style. <A little more knowledge of the 
writers of whom Mr. Pound writes, and a little less knowledge 
of the Golden Treasury and the Oxford Book might cause us 
to amend some of our judgements, for we tend to read each 
author in the light of those we know already. The essay on 
Henry James adds little to our knowledge of the novelist : 
** Kmotions to Henry James were more or less things that 
other people had and that one didn’t go into; at any rate, 
not in drawing-rooms,” but it tells us much about Mr. Pound, 
for he defends James not on any art-for-art’s-sake basis, but 
on sociological, and even on moral grounds, as one who, 
making it easier to understand societies other than our own, 
worked for the security, peace and mutual confidence which 
is civilization : 

‘** Peace comes of communication. No man of our time has so 
laboured to create means of communication as did the late Henry 
James. The whole of great art is a struggle for communication. 
All things that oppose this are evil, whether they bé silly scoffing 
or obstructive tariffs.” 

There have becn times when the stolidity, brutality and 
insensibility around him have driven Mr. Pound into the 
protective gestures and grimaces of the mountebank, but 
in spite of their occasional flippancy and scrappiness these 
essays show the fundamental seriousness and honesty of 
Mr. Pound as poet and as critic. MicnaEL Rosperrs, 


———————— 


Pioneer Histories 


The Spanish Conquistadores. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. (4 and 
C. Black. lis.) " 


The Exploration of the Pacific. By J. C. Beaglehole, (4, ang 
C. Black. 15s.) 


Fur “Pioneer Histories” excel in disposing masses ¢ 
material so as neither to skimp interesting detail nor 4, 
swamp outlines with names and facts. These two latey 
volumes, written in very different styles, are both first-rate, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick conveys the feeling of excitement and reney, 
amazement at a story which surely has no equal for strangy, 
ness and terror. Half the globe had lived since the beginnj 
shut off from the other half ; and suddenly one half experience 
an irruption, as if from Mars in some Wells story, of a ney 
fierce race from the sea’s rim, some of them walking, some of 
them apparently part of a beast with four legs and two heads, 
and both kinds killing with thunder from a distance. -Anq 
within a very few decades the whole chain of inter-related 
civilizations between Florida and Patagonia had been shat. 
tered and their peoples enslaved ; maniples of aliens, a hup. 
dred here, two hundred there, were madly traversing immeng 
wildernesses and rivers that were what Sir Walter Raleg) 
called the Orinoco, a labyrinth and confluence of waters, 


They were ransacking tombs for gold and jewels; they were 
torturing the aboriginals to make them reveal gold; they were 
appearing with the startling manner of some demoniag 
theophany in regions whose inhabitants might have thought 
themselves safe for centuries to come; and they were making 
their lunatic * requisition ’’ from groups rounded up to listen 
to terms whose import they could not possibly understand 
until they found themselves being burnt alive in batches as 
“rebels” against them. The “ requisition” alleged (and 
once would serve, for this “ two-handed engine” always 
stood ready to smite swiftly and crushingly) that a person of 
whem they had never heard had made of them and their land 
a present to a people of whom they were now hearing for the 
first time : that their duty was to provide gold and become 
Catholics. And for their souls’ salvation and the good of their 
saviours they were parcelled out to the newcomers as so much 
labour attached to estates. It was all done with the highest 
gallantry and for the glory of God and of Spain. As the 
French peasant said, when the English subaltern told him 
he wanted jambon, fromage, lapin, “* pour la messe *—* Mon 
Dicu! quelle religion!” This, variegated with merciless civil 
wars among the strangers (all nominally servants of one king) 
is the story Mr. Kirkpatrick has told again, with economy 
and vividness. Anyone who has ever felt his heart sink 
at the prospect of a mountain of facts which he had to 
reduce to intelligible narrative will doff his bonnet to his 
skill, 

Dr. Beaglehole’s Exploration of the Pacific moves slowly, 
as if the author were one of his voyagers, following the u- 
foldings of new islands being charted for the first time. He 
is telling not of armies scattered by “ fiery handfuls,” but of 
men alone in the desolation of some ocean that continued day 
after day and week after week, with no prospect of land to 
close it ; or tracking dim shores which might prove to be part 
of the expected austral continent stretching to the Pole. But 
this more pausing manner is as exactly right as Mr. Kirk 
patrick’s exhilarating speed. The author writes out of 
familiarity with the seas and lands where his voyagers pass, 
which books can never give and which the writer who has it 
need never obtrude. This familiarity enables him to bring out 
the achievement of Cook as I have never seen it brought out 
before. I gather that Dr. Beaglehole is a New Zealander; 
the inhabitants of those most Fortunate Isles seem able to 
combine the modern outlook with fairness and_ tolerance 
towards the past. He emphasizes those qualities in which 
Cook stood apart from his age—his unique sense of the im 
portance of hygiene and diet, his pity for the savages who % 
naively pillaged him with the most innocent of intentions, hi 
clemency as a commander. But every part of this book 
seems to me excellent. If I have selected that dealing with 
Captain Cook, it is merely because Cook was my own county: 
man. The author is equally just and happy when he write 
of Magellan or Tasman or Bougainville. 

Epwarp TroMPso%. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Architecture Here & Now 


CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS and 
JOHN SUMMERSON. 7s. 6d. net 
“ Architecture debunked ” might have been 
the alternative title of this refreshing book 
which is concerned not so much with past 
traditions as with the buildings of today and 
tomorrow. Very fully illustrated. 


Scotland the Nation 


ROSALINE MASSON. 
Over 600 Pages. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
“ Scotland the Nation, 1 can well believe, repre- 
sents the life work of its author. ‘The volume 
will, 1 am persuaded, live ... it is a glowing 
record of the growth of a people. ‘The past 
lives again in these pages.” —Scofsman. 


{) NELSON 
NOVELS ‘f} 


Selected by L. A. G. Strong 


EACH 7s. 6d. net 





ArreaDY PuBLisiED 


Castle Walk 


MARY LE BAS 
An absorbing and graphic but unusually charming 
story of two sisters who are suddenly compelled to 
earn their own living. 


The Stolen Expedition 


L. E. O. CHARLTON 
An adventure story, full of excitement, with scenes 
laid in Malta and the Sahara. <Air-Commodore 
Charlton can write an absorbing tale. 


Cornishman’s Gold 


ANTHONY MAWES 
Picees of cight in the antique shop of a little Cornish 
village . . . a search for treasure ...acave...a 
delightful love-story and a satisfying climax. “ Good, 
bold, exciting stuff.”-—News Chronicle. 


Prophet Without Honour 


RUSSELL GREEN 
A story of the Black Country in the mid-nineteenth 
century. Most vividly told. 


Reapy NOVEMBER 19 


Gilt-Edged Insecurity 


A. A. HANBURY SPARROW 


The Reckless Company 


F. W. pe VALDA 


HERBERT JENKINS’ 
RECENT SUCCESSES 





| The Tuileries 


By G. LENOTRE, of the Académie frangaise. 
Translated from the French by Huci Barnes. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
Spectator: “ M. Lenétre has presented quite a vivid 
picture of court life.” 

Times Literary Supplement: “ As an historical anec- 
dotist M. Lenotre is excellent... most vivid account.” 


In the Trail of the 


Three Musketeers 
By BERNARD NEWMAN. 

- JIlustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
Scotsman: “ Stimulating and often exciting . 
excellent reading.” 

Times Literary Supplement: “A very good idea... 
Mr. Newman has many qualifications for his task.” 


Echoes of Old Wars 
Compiled by COLONEL C. TIELD, R.M.L.1 
Tilustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Scotsman: “ As ‘human documents’ and as history, 
these letters, illustrated as they are from engrayings 
of the period, are of high interest.” 


Workers in the Wilds 

By MAJOR A, RADCLYFFE DUGMORF, 
FACG:S. 

Illustrated. /- net 
For over fifteen years Major Radelyfle-Dugmore 
devoted much of his time to observing the life and 
habits of the most industrious of creatures—the 
Beaver. In his book he gives us of the fruits of his 
study. 


Green Fingers 
By REGINALD ARKELL (Author of “ Mect 
These People ”). 
Illustrated by Evucenr Hastary. 3/6 net 
A present for a good gardener. Mr. Arkell’s verses 


will delight the heart of every gardener. 


Bridge Without Sighs 
sy REGINALD ARKELL. 
Ilustrated by Georce Wutren.aw. 3/6 net 
Sunday Times:.“ This gay little volume.” 
Daily Herald: “ A gay volume of verses.” 
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The Creator of Captain Hook 


Gerald: A Portrait. By Daphne du Maurier. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


Briocrarutes of distinguished persons still alive or but 
recently dead are diflicult, almost impossible to write, but 
they will continue to be written so long as there is a con- 
temporary public waiting for records of the private lives of 
celebrities whose reputations are so transitory, or so essentially 
of their own time, that interest in them cannot survive the 
interval (ten years, at least) before they can be seen in proper 
perspective and without the embarrassments of obligation 
and propriety which shadow the contemporary chronicler 
or the epitaphist. 

‘To place Sir Gerald du Maurier in the class of distinguished 
persons whose biographies would never be written except 
immediately, or if written, would remain unread, is not 
necessarily to call his success undeserved, nor to suggest 
that this book was not worth writing. Few actors in the 
present century have achieved a reputation as great as that 
of Sir Gerald du Maurier, and a skilfully written account of 
his life could also have been an interesting cross-section 
record of the popular theatre during the thirty-five years of 
his career on the stage. But it nevertheless seems improbable 
that it would have been written at any distance in the future : 
at any rate, it would not have been written in this way. 
To a generation of playgoers that will never have seen Sir 
Gerald du Maurier acting, his name will mean nothing at all, 
for the reason that he never played any part that is likely to 
remain familiar : to the generation which only saw him to- 
wards the end of his career, what it suggests is already a little 
dim. ‘the effect of his acting, like that of the plays in which 
he chose to appear, seldom remained in the memory for 
long: in both cases the immediate impression was what 
counted. 

It was always rather pointless to argue about the effect 
of any performance of his, since what was at question would 
be less a definite principle of acting than the personality 
of a particular actor, which one either did or did not admire. 
Miss du Maurier’s book is for those who were interested in 
that personality and may wish to know the details of the 
‘areer of its possessor, and despite a sprawling style, a pre- 
occupation with trivialities, and an intermittent archness, 
it is by no means without value. Her view of Sir Gerald 
du Maurier is clear and illuminating, and she does not hesitate 
to discuss the weaknesses as well as the merits of his character. 
But it is no more than a biography. It is in no sense, as it 
might have been, a record of that movement in the English 
theatre, if one can use that phrase of the successful exploitation 
of prevailing tastes by a dozen or so people, in which the 
subject of her biography was one of the chief figures: she 
records his successes, she does not discuss the circumstances 
—social, economic, and psychological—which made them 
possible. 

She is certain that her father was never fitted to be 
anything but an actor. Her description of his childhood 
discloses a spoilt and delicate child, with high spirits, a liking 
for the centre of the domestic stage, and an early ability 
to entertain. At Harrow he achieved popularity by similar 
means: ‘imitating those whose peculiarity of speech or 
form lent themselves to mimicry, from his house-master 
down to the youngest fag.” The routine of life in the shipping- 
office in which after leaving school he spent a short and 
unsatisfactory period was peculiarly distasteful to him, and 
he escaped from it as soon as possible. The interlude of 
unemployment which followed gave him the opportunity to 
spend his time in amateur theatricals, and the success he 
achieved in them persuaded him to try the stage professionally. 
He played small parts at the Garrick Theatre for six months, 
toured in England and America with Forbes-Robertson and 
Beerbohm Tree, spent two years at the Royalty Theatre 
with Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and gradually built up a reputa- 
tion for himself as a naturalistic actor. His first notable 
success was as the hero-crook in Raffles, and once the popular 
taste for this kind of part had been created, he had to 
repeat the performance under another name in half-a-dozen 
different plays. Not even their names are of much interest 
today. 

Raffles was by far the most important formative influence 
in his career on the stage: it decided the parts he had to 


== 


play for the next four years, and it decided the type of 
he began to produce himself when he went into joint. 
management at Wyndham’s Theatre in 1910. The fifteen 
years that he spent in management, during which his ep. 
tation rose to its greatest height, saw a procession of Dlayy 
of broadly the same kind : theatrically effective, and Without 
any pretensions to literary distinction or Psychological 
profundity, with an occasional and appropriate interlude jg 
the form of Sir James Barrie’s latest composition—entertaip. 
ment for the most part perfectly designed to win the approval 
of a public which was, if possible, even less critical and mote 
obligingly anxious to be amused than the present generation 
of playgoers. It is not without significance that the last fey 
years have seen a decline in both the classes of drama in which 
Sir Gerald du Maurier specialized. No one but he could hay 
made bearable many of the parts in which, according to the 
general verdict, he was seen to the best advantage. 
DEREK VERSCHOYIE, 


The Soul of Robespierte 


Maximilien Robespierre: a Study in Deterioration. by 

Reginald Somerset Ward. (Macmillan. 18s.) 
Tuer modern inclination to biographical studies expresses 
itself in many forms, from the impressionistic sketch to the 
solidly documented and strictly objective monograph. Human 
greatness is sometimes exhibited in its effects upon its period; 
and sometimes discredited by the disconcerting methods of 
psycho-analysis. One method, promising results of great 
valuc, is seldom attempted: the patient unravelling of the 
bit-by-bit organic process by which the personality studied 
developed, and the factors which contributed to its healthy ex. 
pansion or morbid contraction—in fact, the multiple and often 
mystcrious forces at work in the creation of character. Such 
a method, psychological in the best sense of the word, uses 
human history for the interpretation of human life : and itis 
this which Mr. Somerset Ward has adopted in the case of 
Robespierre, and which gives its peculiar distinction and 
interest to his book. 

Observation convinces us that the human soul or ego— 
whichever term we prefer to apply to our inmost self—s 
always subject, like other forms of life, to growth and change, 
Many factors contribute to its development or deterioration, 
but of these the most important, in Mr. Somerset Ward’s view, 
is its own power of choice. Though environment and heredity 
may be regarded as contributory influences, the will is the 
prime agent in the creation or deformation of personality, 
** The soul is always functioning, and always interested in the 
life presented to it.” It builds up its personality by its 
deliberate responses to that surrounding life; the use it 
makes of the material presented to it, the way it chooses to 
act. “If we could trace through any life the movements of 
the will, we should possess the notes for the summing-up of 
the Day of Judgement, although we could not forecast the 
verdict.” 

The intensive study along such lines as these of the process 
by which an ardent nature and brilliant mind—at first devoted 
to the interests of humanity and the ideals of freedom— 
became more and more distorted by ambition and early 
suecess has obvious topical interest and teaching value at the 
present time. The disciple of Rousseau and ‘* friend of the 
people ” is shown to us, as he proceeds along the risky road to 
power, less and less swayed by the idealism which was the 
expansive influence in his nature, more and more by “the 
imperious forces perpetually drawing life round the centre of 
himself.” As his career developed “ Robespierre by a thousand 
little choices was tending to give the first place to the personal 
aspect of all that happened . . . success, opposition, com- 
petition increased his egoism.” At last, the friend of the 
people became their enemy, and sacrificed even his personal 
friends to the ruthless demands of a cause which had now 
become identified with himself. 


The process by which this terrible consummation was 
reached is traced by Mr. Somerset Ward with sober realism 
It begins in childhood, in the sense of inferiority produced ina 
hypersensitive nature by family disgrace, with its usual 
positive and negative reactions—intense self-consciousness 
one hand, and efforts towards compensation on the other. As 
a boy Robespierre was industrious and conscientious; but 
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DOROTHY 
WHIPPLE’S 


SUCCESSOR TO 
“GREENBANKS” 


THEY KNEW 
MR. KNIGHT 


]. B. PRIESTLEY says: 

“A grand novel. Real people, real 

humour and pathos, and a fine 

sense of life. It ought to be a big 

success.” 

@ RECOMMENDED BY 7/6 
THE BOOK SOCIETY ‘yet 























last Thursday 


WALTER 
STARKIE’S 


suectseoen TO 
“RAGGLE-TAGGLE” 


SPANISH 











RAGGLE-TAGGLE 


Professor Starkie again goes vaga- 
bonding with his fiddle among the 
gypsies—this time in Spain. 


@ FRONTISPIECE BY 10/6 





| ARTHUR RACKHAM med 
‘RHODESIAN MOSAIC 
By 


MAJOR R. R. HOARE, M.C. 
A book that is causing controversy 


BOOKS OF TODAY: “ Written in a charming, lucid 
style; a very entertaining and informative book.” 


FOR AGAINST 
MORNING POST: | Evetyn  WavcH_in_the 


“What manner of country | SPECTATOR: “It i 
isRhodesia? What flowers : ™ 
grow there? What life | difficult to understand how 


does the white farmer lead ‘Rhodesian Mosaic’ came 
there? How is the country | to be published; it is so 


7e ? T 2 
a emed? What are the | trivial, so featureless, and 
telations between white 2 : - 
and black? These and | S° disconcertingly in- 


More questions are en- | genuous. Mr, Hoare can- 
gagingly answered in| not even write gram- 
‘Rhodesian Mosaic.” matical English.” 














THE CATHOLIC HERALD: “A good travel book; 


delightful entertainment. Into everything the author’s 
Personality crecps.” 10/6 net 


WSO Albemarle Street, W.1 






























































** detached and admirable ” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


FOX 


by Christopher Hobhouse. 12s. 6d. net. 
J. L. HAMMOND (Spectator) : “ Mr. Hobhouse 


has found an admirable theme for his buoyant and 
dashing pen, and has composed a vivid and stgnifi- 
cant study. He has an admirable analysis of the 
effect on Fox of the little world of flattery and 
intrigue in which he moved.” 





also 








a great lady looks back 


GOOD MORNING AND GOOD NIGHT 
by H.H. Ranee Margaret of Sarawak. 


10 Collotype plates. 15s. net. 


Observer: “If there is such a thing as an ideal auto- 
biography, here it is. So many persons of no personality 
are recording their careers of complete insignificance that 
it is refreshing to come upon a book with the impress of 
character and innate command of interest. 

“A delightful dry humour and a full imaginative relish 
of the human comedy invest her narrative.” , 


are you for peace? 


CHALLENGE TO DEATH 


by a group of writers. With a Foreword by 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. 5s. net. 


A group of distinguished writers discuss the causes of 
war and its results, how it may be avoided, what its 
rejection as an instrument of policy involves. 

The authors, who are respecters neither of conventions 
nor of personalities, deal some shrewd and unexpected 
blows, at the same time offering to the plain man an 
answer to his doubts and a way out of the perplexities 
into which he has jallen. 


THE SOUTH AFRICANS 
by Sarah Gertrude Millin. 7s. 6d. net. 


New Edition, largely re-written. 


GENERAL SMUTS writes: “A thrilling book—even 
more so than the earlier editions, There is not a  cayecee 
of our contemporary story in South Africa which is no 
dealt with ably, searchingly, and withal, humorously. 

‘The book is written with a rare swing and gallop. 
which makes it more interesting reading than a noyel.” 


A DESERT JOURNAL [Nov. 8. 


Letters from Central Asia by Mildred Cable and 
Francesca and Evangeline French. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Authors of “Through Jade Gate and Central Asia.” 






















apropos the Naval Talks 


two important books by 


H. C. BYWATER 


SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC 


New Edition, brought up to date. 10s. net. 


of which The Japan Advertiser says: 

“The well-known British Naval expert has tried to 
remain as impartial as possible in the treatment of his 
subject and his book is undoubtedly the most authoritative 
and exhaustive study of the naval situation in the Pacific 
available.” 


A SEARCHLIGHT ON THE NAVY 


in which Mr. Bywater reviews the position of the 
British Navy, past and present. 10s. net. [Nov. 8. 


woo Constable 2-2 
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alveady tended, like many clever children, to draw apart from 
others and build his life round his own ego—a first move 
towards spiritual ill-health. By the beginning of adolescence 
** fear, the greatest scourge of human character, had entered 
liis life, and introspection, one of the greatest maladies of the 
soul, had shown its first symptoms.” 

On this foundation was next laid a passionate enthusiasm 
for Rousseau’s works, which woke the generous qualities of 
his nature, and fed a genuine sympathy for the poor and 
oppressed, but unfortunately proposed to his admiration 
nothing better than ** a new world built upon feclings.”” This 
gave him a permanent tendency to trust his own cmotions, 
which served him ill. An early manhood divided between 
the practice of law and polities, with few cmotional outlets 
and always overworked---a factor of prime importance — 
xnggravated his egocentric bias : 

“Any examination of his daily timotable shows a notable 

example of this vice of overwork. It is a vice sinee, like other 
vices, it is but a virtue selfishly used until it injures character, 
health and spiritual life. . . . Its effect on ideals is disastrous. .. . 
it produces a distorted view of life, it exaggerates self esteem, it 
jessens the power to resist temptation, and it magnifies the import- 
ance of the individual in his own eyes.”’ 
Thus increasing exaggeration of his own standpoint and 
resentment of criticism more and more obscured the 
vencrous tendencies in Robespierre’s soul and gave their own 
poisonous quality to his success; till at last those insane 
heights of spiritual pride were reached, at which he com- 
pletely identified the triumph of righteousness with the 
triumph of his own will, and * ceased to love anything except 
himself.” It is interesting to speculate on the direction this 
powerful yet distorted life would next have followed, had not 
ihe guillotine cut it short at the age of thirty-five. 

This sombre but absorbing story is told with perfect fairness 
by an expert student of human nature, deeply concerned to 
sce the realities of man’s life as they truly are; and for this 
reason, it illuminates an area far greater than its immediate 
subject-matter might suggest. Evityn UNDERHILL, 


The Gunpowder Plot 


The Trial of Guy Fawkes. dited by Donald Carswell. 

British Trials Series. (William Hodge. 10s. 6d4 
Tuis is an opportune addition to the Notable British Trials 
As Mr. Carswell does not fail to remind us in his 
introduction, plots to blow up Parliament buildings are not 
unknown nowadays, and their discovery (and the * discovery ”’ 
of a good deal of which those accused of the conspiracy appear 
to have been entircly innocent) is an exeellent method of 
persuading a public, willing to believe whatever it is told 
loudly enough, that a “ strong” policy is necessary, and a 
convenient means of getting rid of inconvenient persons. 
Was the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot a “ frame-up ” 
of this kind ? It cannot be said that Mr. Carswell’s introduction 
enables one to answer the question with much confidence, 
but if its “ bright” tone, its up-to-date diction, its lively 
manner (it is stocked with references to ‘ Bolshies,’? Lord 
Passfield, Edgar Wallace, and the rest) send readers baek to 
the controversy between Gerard and Gardiner, where the 
whole matter is threshed out with detailed learning on 
both sides, it will not have been in vain. 

The text of the trial is itself a little disappointing. For 
as a trial it is not “ notable.” The prisoners confessed their 
guilt, and the record of the proecedings is mainly occupied 
with Coke's speech for the prosecution 
sophistical rhetoric, liberally adorned with quotations from 
the Latin classics. 

The text appears hardly to have been “ edited” at all. 
Mr. Carswell reproduces the misprints of the State Trials 
version with loving fidelity (e.g., antedictam on p. 74; nulla 
onp. 883 nunguam, sera on p. 90—-all of which make nonsense, 
while the second does not scan), and appears to introduce 
some of his own---‘‘ permitted” for ‘ pretermitted,”’ for 
imstancee, on p. 68. On p. 74 is a curious example : jura menti 
is nonsensical: the key to it is (it seems) that the State Trials 
version prints juramenti overrunning a line, with a hyphen 
after the @ at the end of the line; the hyphen has been 
omitted, and ene word made into two. It would have been 
worth while taking a little trouble over this kind of thing. 
But perhaps the editor modestly thought that the text would 
not be read. JOUN SPARROW. 


Notable 


Serics. 


a vehement piece of 


a 
Ficti 
By GRAHAM GREENE 
The Sunin Capricorn. By Edward Sackville West. (Heinem 
8s. 6d.) 
Fontamara. By Ignazio Silone. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
The Progress to the Lake. By Richard Heron Ward. (Nicholson | 


and Watson. 7s. 6d.) 
By TY: 


aul 


Earth Stopped. H. Whiie. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


Tux profession of letters is rather like a fox hunt ; literature | 
is continually doubling on its own tracks. Lately we hay! 
been drawing the metaphysical coverts, but now the field jg! 
moving off towards the romantic revival, Donne and Webste 
have gone to earth, and it really seems as if the hounds ay 
in cry after Byron, not the Byron of Don Juan but the Byron | 
of Manfred and Cain, One had hardly dared to hope ‘that 
the old fox would provide another run. 


Of course, there have been small warnings of the romantic’ 
revival: L.E.L., lush dewy L.E.L. of the Keepsakes, 


has been born again in the person of Mr. Beverley Nichol 
(sometimes, unkindly, one hopes that he will share her’ 


fate as well as her talent and her ringlets); Mr. Roy 
Campbell has excited Mr. Wyndham Lewis with Byronic. 
rumblings, and our minor essayists and dramatic critics haye’ 
for a long while amused each other with puns. But Mr, 
Sackville West is almost the first serious contemporary 
writer to find the romantic movement a living influence, 


Mr. Sackville West's enthusiastically conservative novel 
presents war between order and chaos before a gigantic shadowy , 
background of myth and magic. In a preparatory school five 
boys form a kind of anarchists’ league, and it is the measure of 
Mr. Sackville West's ability that one can take seriously this 
childish abandonment to disorder; indeed, it is easier to 
believe in the genuine evil of Andrew and Luke Ginisty and 
Eugene Hathaway when they are boys at a preparatory school 
than when they are grown men. Later one is not convinced 
of the serious importance of their practical jokes, although the 
league has grown to international size: the parcels of dead 
cats sent to stray people all over England, the thefts of fish 
knives from houses up and down the country, the bogus 
garden-party, the destruction of coronets and griflins on gate 
posts. Salathiel Cresset, who had watched the league at work 


-at his preparatory school and later at Iton, recognizes the 


Ginisty trademark, and another league is formed to combat 
* The Full House.” It is when Cresset refuses to call in the 
police, although his house has been burned down, that Mr, 
Sackville West's novel begins to smack a little of Mr. Buchan's 
true-blue thrillers : 

“ This beastly affair is being run by people of our own . . . well 
people like us. If it came out, it would reflect on all of us. Theres 
quite enough hostility to public schools and universities, and so 00, 
as it is, without giving Labour people and Communists any mon 
stick to beat us with.” 

The world of Eton and the world of Good and Evil, reality 
and symbol, have not been quite satisfactorily blended. 

There is everything to be said for Mr. Sackville West's 
attempt to present allegorically the opposing _ principles 
in contemporary life. Professor Toynbee has shown the 
immense advantage to the study of history of a mythical 
background. Let the Devil by all means come back to 
literature. As Mr. Eliot suggests ; 

“With the disappearance of the idea of Original Sin, with the 
disappearance of the idea of intense moral struggle, the humar 
beings presented to us both in poetry and in prose fiction today, 
and more patently among the serious writers than in the underworld 
of letters, tend to become less and less real.” 


Willingly one would endure the new IL. Ei. L. for the sake 
of a new Byron, and Mr. Sackville West's idea of a small 
group imbued from childhood by a force definitely super 
natural with a passion “to impose a fierce, ruthless ethic 
on the world by repeated acts which shall terrify and destty 
the present way of other people's lives”? is in the best seme 
poetic. But unfortunately these men represent no recog: 
nizable reality ; the contemporary struggle is not betwet 
anarchy and order but between two opposing ideas of ordet 
Nor ean I believe that his book is anything but weakened by be 
curious individual choice of mythological background; , 
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BIOLOGY 


for EVERYMAN 
SIR J. ARTHUR THOMSON 


What life means, the whole and the unit. 
Animals, plants and man, their relations 
characters and distinctions : evolution and 
adaptation : sex and reproduction. 

A work that is scientific and accurate, but 
never beyond the layman’s understanding. 
Both a fascinating connected account aid 
a book for quick and easy reference. 


Authoritative | Comprehensive 


New 


SIR ARTHUR KEITH: “ What a wonderful 
man Sir Arthur Thomson was! And in 
this book he was at his best.” 


PROF. E. N. DA C. ANDRADE: “I am 

much impressed by the extraordinary scope 

of the book and its readability.” 

1,570 pages 500 illustrations 

2volumes_ 15/- net complete 

A 12-page prospectus containing speci- 
men pages may be had post free. 


—- 


New Temple 
SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by M. R. RIDLEY, M.A. 
With Engravings by ERIC GILL 
“A most admirable and valuable under- 
taking. Its effect must be to bring 
Shakespeare into the home more success- 
fully than ever before. The handy little 
duodecimos of this edition—one play to 
a volume—printed so clearly, so easy to 
read, are just the books for fireside, bed- 

side and anywhere.” —Morning Post. 
8 Volumes Ready 2s. net each 
A prospectus containing specimen pages 
and engravings may be had post free. 


—p——_— 


Silver 
COLLAR BOY 


By CONSTANCE WRIGHT 
With Drawings by REX WHISTLER 


RALPH STRAUS: “A most unusual 
piece of work, delightful as much for the 
moving little story as for the pleasing way 
in which it is recorded.” 6/- net 


—_———<--—— 


J.M.DENT & SONS Lid 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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10/6 net 


FOREVER. 
WANDERING 


New travel impressions 


by Ethel Mannin 
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NINE AGAINST 
the UNKNOWN 


A Record of Geographical Exploration 
by LEWIS GRASSIC GIBBON 


& J. LESLIE MITCHELL 


Fascinating studies, linked together on a 
central theme, of nine of the great explorers 
who achieved the greater measure of man’s 
conquest of the earth. 


Maps. Illus. 18/- 
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THE LAST 


STRONGHOLDS 


by COL. P. T. ETHERTON 
(Hon. Sec. of the Houston-Mt. Everest Flight). 
Foreword by HIS 7 tae, THE MAHARAJA 
oO 


NEPAL 


Sport and adventures across the roof of the World 
—the Himalayas and beyond—and Stories of the 
strange peoples who live there. 


64 Illus. 18/- 





INDISCREET 
TRAVELS EAST 


by R. V. C. BODLEY 


Experiences in Borneo, the Indies, China and Japan. 
There are many amusing anecdotes connected with 


diplomatic life i the Far Last, Illus. 18/- 
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Thirty Years with the Philippine 


HEAD-HUNTERS 


by SAMUEL E. KANE 


Chapters on head-hunting: trial marriage: and the 
rites, manners and customs of the Filipinos between 


birth and death, Illus. 18/- 


JARROLDS 


Publishers London Lt 
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THE POPE FROM 
- THE GHETTO 


| by Gertrud von Le Fort 


2051 O07: 
' 


The legend of the Family of Pier Leone—a rich 
Jew who turned Christian, brought misery to 
Jewry thereby and avenged it by raising his son to 
be anti-Pope. 

The Times Lit. Supp. reviewing the original German 
edition called this “‘ A piece of historical fiction of 
outstanding importance . . .a wonderfully complete 
panorama of the period (12th century Rome) 
. +. possessing all the reality of direct observation.” 


| Cr. 8vo. 328pp. 7s, 6d. net 


DON JOHN OF 
AUSTRIA 


| by Margaret Yeo 


Chesterton has called him The Last Knight of 
Europe. At 21 he crushed the Moorish rebellion 
in Southern Spain. At 24 he was commander of 
all the forces of the Holy League against Islam. 
His victory at Lepanto made him the hero of 
Christendom. He died when only 31, in poverty 
and apparent failure, in a ruined hut in Flanders. 
Margaret Yeo has used to the full her opportunity 
of writing one of the most astounding of life stories. 


320pp. 7s, 6d. net 


THE WILERID 
WARDS AND 
THE TRANSITION 


by Maisie Ward 


Wilfrid Ward, Newman’s biographer, seems to 
have known all the thinkers of that critical last 
quarter of the 19th century when so many con- 
victions were in the melting pot. In this record 
of his life and letters, compiled by his daughter, 
all his friendships are revived. Manning and 
Newman are here, Tennyson and Huxley, Glad- 
stone, Dean Church and Jowett. With Arthur 
Balfour, Ward founded the Synthetic Society and 
gathered together such thinkers and statesmen as 
Bishop Gore, Sir Oliver Lodge and George 
Wyndham. A mass of letters from Baron von Higel 
forms a unique commentary on the currents of 
thought at the time. But the book is not confined 
to this intellectual plane. Wilfrid Ward married 
Josephine Hope, a granddaughter of Minna, 
Duchess of Norfolk ; the childhood, the engage- 
ment and the early married life of the Biographer 
and his Novelist-wife fills quite a third of this 
remarkable book. 





Large cr. 8vo. 
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ed 
magic “ doings”’ (they deserve no better name) of Paracel 
the astrological symbols. One can apply to his superna; ‘ 
world Mr. Eliot's criticism of Mr. Yeats’s supernat 
world : Un] 





“Tt was not a world of spiritual significance, not a world of 
Good and Evil, of holiness or sin, but a highly sophisticated | 
mythology summoned, like a physician, to supply the fadi 
of poetry with some transient stimulant so that the dying Pi 
may utter his last words.” _——— 


Mr. Sackville West's novel is a very long one, but, Unlike 
most of the long novels a reviewer has to read, it js 
loosely written: it is long because Mr. Sackville West hay 
alot tosay. Indeed his determination to pack every sentent, 
with the maximum significance too often defeats its on 
object and he achieves only a heavily gargoyled chumsingg, 
* But now, under the influence of an old excitement, 
expected and suddenly renewed, superficial but very st 
elements in his complex nature had come swirling from, 
concealed sluice up to the lower lids of his eyes, whig 
rejoiced in the bubblings and sudden oily discs of spate”; 
or an impression of melodrama. But it is an eXpeti- 
ment of great interest. and Mr. Sackville West himself 
supplies by inference the most perceptive criticism: “hy 
Kafka the allegory is merged in the story, and th 
story is every bit as important as any allegory whic) 
may be behind it. That's where Kafka’s greatness lig 
—in the impossibility of saying where the story sto 
and the allegory starts.” It may be added that Kafka’ 
supernatural world was not ‘‘a highly sophisticated lowe 
mythology.” 

In Fontamara we are not concerned with eternal issues; 

we are down in the mud and the blood, the injustice and 
ignominy of the present. This story of an obscure Italian 
village, “about one hundred ragged, shapeless, one-floor 
hovels,” is the most moving account of Fascist  barbarity 
I have yet read; it is told simply, in the first person, as if 
by one of the peasants: how the villagers of Fontaman 
were driven by suffering at the hands of swindling landownes 
and corrupt administrators to a useless tragic revolt agains 
the State. Only an old man, his wife and son escaped 
abroad to tell the story to Signor Silone of how the Blac 
shirts came down on I‘ontamara, 
“  . . dealers, the kind you see hanging round the market-plac, 
and dish-washers and coachmen from private houses and wandering 
musicians—weak, fawning people, fawning on the big landownen 
for the privilege of taking it out of the small landowners, unscrupt- 
lous lick-spittles, who had once upon a time come to us with orders 
how we were to vote and now came against us with rifles, making 
war. Thieves and vagabonds entrusted with the task of defending 
order and property. Men without family, without honour, without 
faith, impious, poor, and yet enemies of the poor.” 


It should be read to its merciless end by all who belie 
that there are different brands of Fascism and that the 
Italian trademark is any better than the swastika. 

It is rather hard after Fontamara to appreciate propety 
the spiritual troubles of adolescence, for there is no pail, 
whatever romantics may say, as bad as physical pain. Me 
Ward writes well, his study of spiritual growth is fairly fre 
from sentimentality, and his schoolboys are sufficiently 
subtle to be interesting. Mr. Ward realizes, as so maly 
religious writers outside the Church do not, that religion 
is a matter of theology and not primarily of ethics. I have 
no quarrel with the serious core of the novel, but only with 
its romantic trappings and the unpleasant Narcissine effet 
caused by shifting the point of view from Lewis, the mail 
character. When we have seen everything with Lewis 
eyes and identified ourselves closely with him, it is with 
some embarrassment that we sce “his face transfigured 
with a new beauty and a new wisdom.” We feel as if we 
have been caught, and the author with us, preening 0 
profiles in a shop window. 

Mr. White’s huntin’ and shootin’ novel is very very funy 
It is Mr. Evelyn Waugh, but with a difference, for Mr. White 
shares his characters’ ruling passion. His descriptions d 
hunting are often as aesthetically exciting as those of Me 
Sassoon’s Fox Hunting Man, even though the country the 
¥.H.H. hunted was not the best kind. ‘“ The vista ™ 
generally of interminable grass and molchills, with a bu 
like death at the end of it.” 
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The Method of Freedom 


By WALTER LIPPMANN. 
to do full justice to the acuteness and com- 
pression of a small book whose every sentence 
says more than Mr. Hoover manages to say 
in a chapter. Mr. Lippmann has one of 
most brilliant political minds.” 


4s. 6d. 


“It is impossible 


America’s 


—Observer. 


Fascism or Socialism 
By NORMAN THOMAS. The Socialist candidate 


for the Presidency in the U.S.A. outlines 
persuasively the Socialist answer to world 


chaos. The book contains a provocative dis- 








White F )/| 





7s. Od. 


cussion of the New Deal in America. 


By JOHN DEWEY. A thoughtful inter- 
pretation of that pleasure which is inspired 
in all of us by beautiful things. The author 
is justly called the Philosopher of the. 
Illustrated. 16s. 


Art as Experience 
| 
| 


American Continent. 


|| Joseph Kerkhoven’s 


|| Third Existence 
By JACOB WASSERMANN. The Times 


||| Literary Supplement says of Wassermann: 
||| * A novelist in the grand manner, combining 
immense creative power with a marked 
This was his last novel 


10s. 


||| passion for ideas.” 
before his death this year. 














George Tierney 
By H. K. OLPHIN. A biography of the Whig 


leader of the early nineteenth century. 

“A valuable and judicious account of his life 
and times. His book is a distinct contribution 
to English historical literature.” — Sunday 


10s. 6d. 


Times, 


New Treasure 
By The EARL OF LYTTON. 


the psychology of the religion of love. 


A discussion of 
The 
author is a disciple of Mr. Homer Lane, and 
gives accounts of many mental cases where 


Lane was able to effect a cure through 


psychoanalysis, 33. 








JARROLDS 


are privileged to announce 
publication Te-day of 


FRANZ 
WERFEL’s 


greatest novel 


THE 
FORTY DAYS 


The Publishers believe that THE FORTY DAYS 
will achieve lasting fame. Homeric in scale and 
treatment, it challenges comparison with Tolstoy’s 
WAR & PEACE and Zola’s THE DOWN- 
FALL. Its theme is the extirpation of the Armenians 
by the Turks in 1915 and 1916. Werfel’s genius 
has at length found real scope in this epic story of 


the fale of a nation. Demy 8vo 656 pages 10/6 





The Author of SUNSET SONG 
(7th Imp.) & CLOUD HOWE (6th Thous.) 


LEWIS 
GRASSIC 
GIBBON 


gives us another brilliant story in 


GREY 
GRANITE 


which, although a complete novel in itself, is the 
third volume of his famous Scottish trilogy. 7/6 





Rt. Hon. 


L. 8S. AMERY’s 


willy and amusing fantasy 


THE STRANGER 
OF THE ULYSSES 


What would Hannibal and Napoleon have said about the 
Great War? And what would have been the opinions of 
Horace, Virgil, and Augustus about the great Rotherbrook 
dynasty ? 5/- net 


JARROLDS 
EE | :)\ishers London Lt 
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THE DEMON 
IN 


THE HOUSE 
by 
Angela Thirkell 


(author of Wild Strawberries) 


Further adventures of Tony 
‘Morland, of High Rising, ‘a 
small boy who spends his 
time between the angelic 
and the utterly revolting,” 
as James AcaTe wrote. 

7s. 6d. net. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 




















THE GREAT WAR 
By C. R. M. F. CRUTTWELL 


Illustrated with plates, maps and plans 
15/- net 


A sane and moving narrative of the war, 
enlivened with shrewd portraits of the 
soldiers and politicians engaged. It comes 
at an appropriate moment, when the eloquent 
memories of elder statesmen are in need of 
correction and elaboration 


THE LATER STUARTS 
1660-1714 
By G. N. CLARK 
12/6 net 


“... If profound scholarship and balanced 
judgment and understanding of the many 
sides of a nation’s life can make history good, 
here we have it... .” 

—G. M. TREVELYAN in the Observer 
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Current Literature 


OXFORD INTO COALFIELD 
By Roger Dataller 


A study more of the psychological than the €COndn; 
conditions in the South Yorkshire coalfield, Mr, Datalin 
journal (Dent, 5s.) is notably and-pleasantly free from 
of the Marxian dialectical bias that informs the Writi ® 
such a number of educated young men brought into Rb 
with the working world. Leaving Oxford in 193) \) 
Dataller joined the staff of the Workers’ Educational ‘4. 
ciation, an appointment that resulted in a_ three Yen 
strenuous conflict for the development of an education 
appreciation among the employed and_ the Unemployed 
of the area for which he was responsible. With the a 
of a trained observer, and with little or no intellectug 
prejudice, he moved among the welfare halls, the chu 
and public houses, marking and observing upon the gp, 
radeship of a great people, the humour and the everyday 
philosophies that grow out of the pitiable conditions of the 
poor, and the slowly changing social character of the industry) 
countryside. Because he was once a miner and has tly 
regeneration of his people always at heart, he is never conte, 
to be malicious, as are so many working-class pioneer, 
at the expense of those who happen to have five more Shilling 
in money or five more years in intellectual advancemet 
than himself or his fellows. When he is indignant—a 
he is rarely so, for his detachment of attitude is, perhaps 
his principal qualification as a chronicler of events—be ; 
with justification, as when he remarks upon the conceitei 
behaviour of Mr. Bernard Shaw. Mr. Shaw, politely invity 
to lecture at a miners’ rally, sent in reply a “ thin-blooded, 
semi-Fabian ’ posteard, intimating that ‘“ Mr. Beran 
Shaw, who is not and never has been a professional lecturer,” 
&e., would not come. Mr. Dataller did not expect tht 
he would, but at least he expected a civil reply from on 
who professes to a political creed of sacrifice and equality, 
There is indignation, too, in his refutal of the modem 
cartoonists’ representation of the normal Englishman: 
* Henry Dubb, a timorous, undersized, bespectacled, hen. 
pecked city clerk. Slave, dupe, moron.” ‘ Not Heny 
Dubb,” says Mr. Dataller, ‘‘ but Henry Greatheart.” And 
if we dislike the implied sentimentalism in such a title, we 
cannot but admire the strength of mind that refuses, in th 
face of strike, disaster, despair, and poverty, even to consider 
the impotence and the ignominy of Strube’s little man 
The journal throughout is written in bold and _ arrestin 
prose, with few purple patches and fewer condescension 
to the tricks of style that have, in part, marred Mr. Datallers 
previous successes. 


WALTER SICKERT. A CONVERSATION 
By Virginia Woolf 


Graceful, charming, evocative—one knows the qualities of 
Mrs. Woolf’s writing, and in this short essay (Hogarth Pres, 
1s. 6d.) they are displayed to their best advantage. The 
style is not one that lends itself to the formulation of any 
very precise criticism, and at the end it is not so much the 
art of Walter Sickert that has been revealed to us, bit 
rather his personality. The art lends itself to literary 
interpretation—* I have always been a literary painter 
thank goodness, like all the decent painters,’ she reports 
Mr. Sickert as saying. But so many sins are committed in 
the name of literature, above all, painterly sins. Mr. Sickert 
is more (or less) than a literary painter; he is a novelist’ 
painter. He is the painter of the school of the de Goncourls 
and of George Moore ; to be still more exact, he is a painter 
of the school of Mrs. Woolf, and that is why she can wnt 
so appreciatively about him. 


INTRODUCTION TO CAMBRIDGE 
By S. C. Roberts 


Almost all undergraduates and most dons must know that 
faint sinking feeling which follows the request of a visiting 
aunt “to be shown the beauties of Cambridge.” Some wil 
feel grave doubts about what the beauties of Cambridge 
are and where they are to be found, and very few will feel 
certain that they can answer all the questions, intelligent 0 
otherwise, which their companion may propound. Now fot 
the small price of half a crown all that agony can be avoided, 
and, armed with Mr. S. C. Roberts’ Introduction to Cambridgt 
(Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d.), the freshman wh 
can hardly distinguish Trinity from Downing can face with 
equanimity the most formidable relative. In one chapter 
his book Mr. Roberts outlines a tour of Cambridge in wh 
the histories of the colleges and the functions of the various 
University buildings are concisely treated. This would 
provide, as it were, the skeleton of the scheme, which wo 











have to be filled out from other chapters in the book. The# 
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word in radio engineering, with every technical feature necessary 

for perfect radio and gramophone entertainment, including ‘Quiet’ 
Automatic Volume Control—a new and valuable refinement which elim- 
inates all no:se between stations as well as maintaining your programme 
at constant strength. Tuning is by an illuminated station scale, there is a 
superb new moving coil speaker, a robust electric motor, latest multiple 
Marconi valves, etc., while the cabinet is beautifully built from selected walnut. 
With many thousands of brilliant Columbia and Parlophone recordings to 
choose from, there is no finer source of entertainment than a radiogramophone. 
See your local Marconi-man to-day, or write to the address below for full 


details of ihis remarkable instrument. 
Aliso available as Model 286 without Q/A.V C. for D.C. Mains—Price 21 Gns. 
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Erasmus 


Erasmus was born in the Middle Ages— 
he died in a self-created modern age. 
When he wrote, the World read. When 
he spoke, Kings hung on every word. 
More than a man, he was an era. 


THE BOOK GUILD NOVEMBER CHOICE 
10s. 6d. net 
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H. G. WELLS 
JULIAN HUXLEY ¢ G. P. WELLS 


The Science of Life Series 


NINE specialised volumes, containing 
the up-to-date, revised matter of the 
“Science of Life.” The first three, just 
published : 

@ PATTERNS OF LIFE 

@ TE LIVING BODY 

@ EVOLUTION, FACT AND THEORY 





Fully illustrated cach vol. 4s. net 
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they 
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other chapters, however, are so packed with relevant info 

tion that the guide need fear nothing—not even Questin ; 
such as: “What is the constitution and function of T 
Financial Board of the University ?” ; ** When were Pd 
invented ?”’ ; ‘‘ What are the duties of the Public Orator te 
‘“‘ Into what sciences is the Tripos in Biology A divided 9 
But it is not only residents in Cambridge who will rif 
by this book. No more suitable present could be fo . 
for an anxious mother sending a son for a first Pa 
Cambridge, nor indeed a better for the son himself, who a 
learn from it more about university life than he will from il 
those jocular and picturesque descriptions usually put int 
the hands of young men. . 


THE METAPHYSICAL POETS 
By J. B. Leishman 


** When I must shipwrack,” says Donne in a letter to §} 
Henry Goodyer, “ I would do it in a Sea. . . not ina sulle 
weedy lake where I could not have so much as exercise fy; 
my swimming.” Through the gardens of the academi 
presses he has been drawn into stucco and ornamental ponds 
and, half drowned under the waves of scholasticism and 
the ripples of self-contented pedantry, suffered the prodding; 
and the pawings of a hundred minor dons and lecturey 
in provincial universities. Mr. Leishman’s critical and big. 
graphical study (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 10s.) devote 
over ninety pages to the drowning Donne, and, if the poet’ 
head still remains above water at the end, such an ayoid. 
ance of complete disaster is owing less to the historical 
documentation, the timeworn comments and the explanatory 
platitudes than to the excellent selection of the actual writings, 
** Seventeenth-century literature is, on the whole, a literature 
of disillusion.” ‘ Paradoxical as it may seem, Donne’ 
poetry proves that there is such a thing as _ intellecty| 
imagery.” ‘“‘In many ways it (the seventeenth century) 
differs intensely from that shorter and more unified period, 
the Age of Elizabeth.” ‘ Donne's poetry does not eva 
sound right until it is understood.” Mr. Leishman ha 
many other equally illuminating things to say, and his 
prose-paraphrases frequently reach the high level attained 
in this preluding note to “ Loves Usury”: “ He begs Cupid 
to let him remain a light o’ love until old age.” John 
Donne is Jack Donne to Mr. Leishman, and, within 4 
page or two, promoted to a doctorship. There is a thin 
line of argument that attempts to trace the development 
of the poet from Jack to Doctor, but it appears to be mor 
an excuse for the earlier familiarity than a reasoned proces 
of thought. Mr. Leishman devotes less critical space ty 
Herbert, Vaughan and Traherne, and is consequently a 
better critic, for his choice of representative poems is generow 
and catholic. His historical sketches are well and indus 
triously done, and his copious quotations from contemporary 
documents will be new to many of the readers for whom this 
book has been arranged. Walton’s Life of Herbert is no, 
to the average amateur scholar, as well known as it shoul 
be. The many passages that Mr. Leishman prints from it 
can, in all fairness, be considered a compensation for the 
absence of any critical comment upon Donne’s satires. 


MY ENGLAND 
By George Lansbury 


Mr. Lansbury’s sincerity and warmth of heart hav 
endeared him to his political opponents as well as to bi 
political friends. His new picture of a Socialist England (\) 
England. Selwyn and Blount, 7s. 6d.) is charged to the fil 
with both qualities. In the England of his dreams evel 
class of the community—or rather, every individual in tle 
community, for there will be no classes—will enjoy evel 
amenity with which Mr. Lansbury’s desire for their welfir 
would endow them. And the cost of them will be no difficult’ 
at all. ‘* What it will cost who knows? And why shoil 
any of us care?” Why indeed, when printing notes 1} ® 
simple as printing a hymn-sheet ?_ “If it were possible inthe 
early days of the War, when British financiers and bankes 
could not pay their way, for the Government to print and 
circulate millions of pounds’ worth of Treasury notes as a lo 
free of interest, why is it not possible to do this always: 
It is fair to Mr. Lansbury to add that he realizes that sol 
crude people would call this inflation, but he explains to his 
own complete satisfaction that it is no such thing. Nt 
printing will apparently be the basis of national finance int 
Lansbury’s England, for interest—or usury, as he prefers! 
call it—is to be abolished and “ the new Socialist State willl 
free of borrowers and lenders.” It is all so easy. And s0# 


other problems that cause a great deal of unnecessary bothé 
in the capitalist-ridden England of today. India, for exampé 
All of which goes far to justify the wisdom of the last Lab! 
Government, which, while it gave Mr. Lansbury full scope“ 
construct a Lido in Hyde Park (an admirable undertaking 
put the Exchequer in the safe hands of Mr. Snowden. 
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HEALTH 


Health has been defined as FQ condition of physical sound- 
or well-being, in which an organism discharges its functions 
“eal; also a state of moral or intellectual well-being.” Accept- 
vs his as a thesis it becomes clear that good physical condition, 
intional eficiency and mental balance are indispensable con- 
omitants of health, and that health is normal. The maxim: “ To 
jk well is t0 feel well” is one worth taking to heart. Interest in 
one’s personal appearance, as distinct from mere dandyism or vanity, 
is a desirable attribute, - It proves that the vital spark is burning 
brightly and that life still has its interests, enthusiasms and thrills. 
Given this interest and organic soundness it is simple for heaith— 
even robust health—to be speedily established. Civilization with its 
gdentary professions, its unhealthy industrial occupations, its luxury 
ind inevitable corollary of physical decline, bodily exhaustion and 
wervation, has made a great proportion of modern Humanity victims 
disease unknown to primitive man or even present-day savages. 
But the disadvantages of civilization are far outweighed by its 
sivantages. Man, however, being both omnivorous and sociable, 
aiten allows himself to become a victim to circumstance and environ- 
ment without adopting counteractive measures. Social obligations 
practically compel one to eat a certain amount of devitalized and 
indigestible—but probably delicious—food. But social obligations 
need not prevent counteraction of its deleterious effects by the daily 
we of a sufficiency of suitable exercise that will compel the bowels, 
{idneys, lungs and skin to remove all waste matter from the system 
before it becomes toxic in character; and a sufhciency of suitable 
fod that will perfect the eliminative processes and provide 
elements for the repair of cell-tissue. Since the year 1909, when I 
fist began preaching the doctrine of drugless healing, I have con- 
istently proved that for the maintenance of health nothing but 
natural exercise should be indulged in, and that a sufficiency of 
fresh and natural foods should be included in the daily diet. 
Artificially treated foods—or faked foods as Mr. Ellis Barker has so 
aptly christened them—are mostly devitalized—dead ! Artificial 
exercise is exhausting, inconvenient, and even dangerous. The, week- 
end sport is often more injurious than beneficial, unless, of course, 
oe indulges in daily exercise. 

But the most serious harm of all results from the use of drugs, 
for the artificial performance of natural functions. Every normally 
constituted human being possesses all the chemicals, organs, nerves 
and muscles, which when employed naturally will act normally, and 
the organism thus discharging its functions efficiently; a condition of 
normality will ensue, which is health. Organs that are assisted— 
however indifferently—become lazy, then useless, and finally diseased. 
Lack of use means decay, and useless tissue in the body takes on an 
independent growth with disregard to other tissues. Cancer is such 
acondition. It is Nature’s revenge for interference. In the years 
tocome it will be proved that the only cure for many of the modern 
diseases is prevention. Make the body and its functions do their own 
work, and there will be no useless tissue. Health is not gained as 
a result of Spartanism, drab living, Swedish drill, fasting, nor any 
form of fanaticism, but by the employment of a sufficiency of suitable 
exercise and indulgence in a suffictency of suitable food. 
From the theoretical, practical, logical and experimental stand- 
points it would appear that not civilization, but its misuse, is 
responsible for most disease, and certainly for all purely functional 
disorders. Safety first must be the rule in exercise, and it was 
more for this reason than any other that I made full-tidal-breathing 
and abdominal control integral to the method of drugless-healing, 
known as Maxalding, when first introducing it to the public, for the 
tfort is controlled by the strength of the patient and no strain is 
possible. Now that full-tidal-breathing, abdominal control, full 
mobility of the joints and drugless-healing have all been extolled in 
the Press by eminent men, both medical and lay, everybody who is 
dissatistied with their present condition of health should read 
‘Nature’s Way to Health,” an illustrated treatise wich fully 
explains Maxalding. The following is an abridged synopsis: The 
importance of periodical medical examination. ‘The value of direct 





| ‘xercise on the internal organs as opposed to mechanical exercise. 


Grave significance of the flattened chest and distended abdomen. 
Energy conservation. Control over definite muscles. Exercise v. 
Drugs. Acute and chronic forms of constipation, and some remark- 
able cures. Forms of indigestion requiring different treatment. Atony 
of the stomach. Excessive appetite. Loss of appetite. Acidity. 
Deficient secretion. Gastric flatulence and intestinal flatulence. 
Neurasthenia. Obesity. Constitutional form and the acquired and 
langerous form. Headaches: Some causes and the cure. Full-tidal- 
breathing as the only preventive of lung complaints. Muscle control 
¥. Mechanical exercise. How to keep the heart young, Ete., ete. 
Every reader of The Spectator is invited to send for a copy of this 
treatise, and to include a letter dealing with any functional disorders 
from which he or she may be unfortunate enough to suffer. Mr. 
Saldo—who is the founder of Maxalding—will then be happy to 
make his personal diagnosis and send it under plain sealed cover 
with the treatise. No cost, postage or liability is involved. Please 
Write from any part of the world to: Mr. A. M. Saldo (Dept. 853), 
I+ Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. [ ApvT. } 
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Egypt has something more to offer than her history—she has health 


for you. Long days of sunshine and invigorating desert air soon 
work wonders in regaining strength and fitness. 

Monuments of ancient grand eur—facilities for every 
sport—hotel life which is unsurpassed anywhere for 





Specimen 


Inclusive Tour, splendour, comfort and variety. Enquire the cost 
35 days (11 days of a winter holiday in Egypt—there’s a pleasant 
in Egypt), surprise in store for you.* 
trom 


Fully inclusive return tickets at reduced rates are issued from 
British and Continental ports. Available from November to 
February when the climate is at its best. 


£59 


London back 


“ww; ° ht ?? a ] 
rengrconni Winter in Egypt” brochure with full 


details of Inclusive Tours and other informa- 
tive literature, profusely illustrated, sent gratis and 
post free on application to 


EGYPT TRAVEL INFORMATION 
BUREAU (ETH) 

29, Regent Street, LONDON, 

S.W. 1 


COOK'S NILE STEAMERS 


The most comfortable and the best-equipped river steamers in 
the world. Many of the most interesting antiquities of Egypt 
can only be reached by river, and the cost of all sight-seeing 


while on the voyage is included in the fares. 
fh Aswan—Wadi Halfa £5 


and return (7 days) 
Ask for programmes—* The Nile Voyage’’ and “‘ Winter 
S J “Ss 
Sunshine and Spring Tours.” 


| ma V IN The £ ts always 
\ worih 20;- in 
Egypt. 


BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Offices throughout London and Provinces. 


Obtainable from 
Steamship Com- 
panies or prin- 
cipal Tourist 
Agencies. 
















Asyut, Luxor, Aswan 
and return (14 days) 


The £ is always ; 
worth 20/- in y/ 
Egypt. 
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| Two Books You Must Read— 


PARLIAMENT: | POLITICAL 
WHAT IT Is AND | PARTIES 


HOW IT WORKS | 4np POLICIES 


By H. Morrison and 
W. S. Abbott, M.A, | By E. Royston Pike 
An impartial book for voters. 


This succinct history of the | 
beginning | It describes the parties in an 


and development | 


of Parliament reveals the || unbiassed manner with 
tradition upon which present- || accurate historical details. 
day procedure is founded. It The work is a guide to 


gives a complete understand- || current politics and throws a 


ing of the working ot the |} clear light on the political 
Parliamentary : scene 

amenti : : : 1e. es 
system. 72 pages. 2; 6 net | 128 pages. 2/ 6 net 


Order fram a beokseller or from 


PITMAN - Parker St. - Kingsway + London - W.C.2 
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Finance 


The Rise in Government Stocks 


A FRIEND called upon me the other day to ask whether 
{ would advise him to sell high-class investment stocks 
_at their present high level with the object of exchanging 
cither into first-class Gold shares or into those Industrial 
shares most likely to reap advantage from any rise in 
commodity prices. The idea uppermost in his mind 
was, first, that Government and kindred stocks were 
too high and, secondly, that in the event of a devaluation 
‘later on of our own currency, he might be faced with 
a rise in the price of living, a rise which he might protect 
himself against, to some extent, by seeking not only 
stocks or shares giving a higher return of interest, but 
shares in companies likely to benefit by inflation and a 
rise in prices of commodities. Would not, he urged, the 
conditions that he imagined in advance cause a general 
fall in gilt-edged securities and a rise in the shares of 
various Industrial companies ? 


An INTERESTING PROBLEM. 


His question brought to mind a similar one addressed 
to me about the time that we departed from gold in 
1931 when a holder of gilt-edged securities was inclined 
to think that the bottom would drop out of that market 
and wanted to sell immediately. Fortunately, he was 
restrained, and while it is true that in the meantime 
certain Industrial shares have risen, he has lost nothing 
by holding en to his trustee stocks which now stand, in 
many instances, at the highest points on record. More- 
over, I pointed out to my enquirer the other day that, 
assuming that prices of commodities rose considcrably, 
it did not follow that profits of Industrial companies 
would necessarily rise in proportion. For if there should 
be such a rise in internal prices as to depress the purchasing 
value of the pound, we should probably see such an 
increase in wages and costs of production as might 
materially affect the profits of the shopkeeper and 
other industrial undertakings. - Nevertheless, I fully 
appreciated my friend’s feelings with regard to his 
holding of high-class investment stocks which had 
appreciated so greatly in capital value, but I could only 
say to him, as I have said to many others in this column 
during the last year or two, that while there can be 
no question that a peak must be reached in Government 
and kindred stocks, I could see no clear signs at present 
of that peak having already been reached and that I 
felt inclined to recommend waiting for somewhat higher 
figures before realizing, though whether the advice was 
good remains to be scen. 

During the past week the upward movement in 
Government and kindred stocks has been very marked 
and the following table of a few representative sccurities 
shows the rise whi-h has taken place from the lowest 
points of last year. If I were to go back to 1931, the 
year when we departed from gold, the rise in many 
instances would even be greater. The highest. of Consols, 
for example, in that vear was 6037 and they were as low 
as 491. Thus, when compared with teday’s price there 
is 4 rise within three years of 83 points. 


Lowest Present 

Stocks. Last Year. Price. Rise, 
Consols 2} p.c. .. oe 70} 821 12h 
Consols 4.p.c. ..  .. we 108k MS ry 
War Loan 3} p.c. o o< ore 104fx.d. 7% 
Funding Loan 4 p.c... -- 108 116 & 
Victory. Bonds 4 p.c. -- 107% 114 63 
Conversion Loan 3} p.c. -« Mag 105} st 
Conversion Loan 4} p.c. -- 107% 113; 5% 
Conversion Loan 5 p.c. 1944-64 1143 119} 4 
Conversion Loan 3 p.c. 1948-53 = 968 1034 Gg 
Conversion Loan 2} p.c. ‘ 92 99} va 
Local Loans 3 p.c. ee 82 ¥; 95% 13); 
Transvaal 3 p.c. °23-53 .. 983 102} 32 
B. of England Steck  .. >. ee 369 4% 
India 2} p.c. re se ..  685§ il 15? 
India 3 p.c. = He Ae 65} $5 19? 
India 3$ p.c. a oe oh Tit 97 10} 
Metrop. Con. 2} pw... aie 90 973 is 
London Cty. Cl. 2) p.c. a 70 804 104 
London Cty. Cl. 3 p.c... BA 82 95 13 
Port of London 3 p.c. “A” .. Sit 93 ii} 

























PROVINCIAL CORPORATIONS 
Birm. 3} p.c. aft. 1946.. ee 97} 105} 1 
Bristol 3 p.c. 1920-60 .. oe = 988 99 $ 






Liverpool 34 p.c. a OE 5 104} . ; 
Manchester 3 p.c. 1941.. 7. «=—6. 824 94} ut 
Sheffield 3} p.c. 1968 .. 973 105 i 


*October 30th, since when there has been a further tise, 
ConvDiITIONS COMPARED WITIT 1896, 

From the foregoing it will be seen that for s 
phlegmatie securities as Government. stocks the ne 
has been a remarkable one, though it might, ha 
be argued that, taking all the facts into considedg ‘ 
gilt-edged securities are not quite as high as int 
previous gilt-edged boom of 1894-1896.  Consols : 
1896 were still in the form of 2? per cents., but the vi 
rose practically to 114, giving a yield to the Investy 
of only £2 8s, 2d. per cent. Today the same secu, 
at the price of 82}, gives a yield of about £3... 7) 
per cent. On the other. hand, if Income Tax js takey 
into consideration it must be remembered that in jy 
the Tax was only 8d. in the £ as compared with 4s, i ang 
today. If we deduct from the yield of £2 85, 24, 
Consols in 1896 (at the price of 114), Income Tax ¢ iF 
Is. 10d. the net result is £2 6s. 4d. And if from th 






present yield of Consols, at the price of 82}, of £8 Os, 1 jou 
we deduct Income Tax of 11s. 8d., the result is £2 95, id, that 
which is slightly above the yield obtained in 1896, ' bor 
GOVERNMENT'S Cneap Borrowinc. The 

T have made this comparison between the press 9 
period and some forty years ago beeause while ty ys 


much reliance must not be placed upon the argume, 
I think it is rather suggestive of the upward movenyi 
in Government stocks going somewhat further. I giy 
two reasons for this possibility. During the past wed 
the searcity of bills and the abundance of money hay 
driven discount rates down to a phenomenally lov 
level and the Government was able to sell its Treasun 
Bills last Friday at under } per cent. per annum. Thy 
circumstance has undoubtedly given an addition 
stimulus to gilt-edged securities, for bankers have probab 
competed keenly for the Treasury Bills and purchass! 
fresh lines of Government stocks. But not only is thi 
cheapness of money, as reflected in the low rates fe 
banking deposits, an influence still driving gilt-edgo| 
securities upwards, but it is also just here that con 
parison with 1896 breaks down completely. 

In that vear the supply of bills was no doubt contracte! 
by temporarily depressed trade, but the  depressio 
passed and the increase in the supply of bills quick 
brought about higher rates in the Money Market. Today 
the position is different. The scarcity of bills seen 
likely to be of a much more prolonged character, whil 
a further new factor in the case is that two at les 
of the leading countries, namely, the United State 
and Great Britain, with their huge internal debts, fial 
it to their interests to plan for low money rates, whi 
the very fact that they are the chief borrowers strange! 
cnough enables them almost to control the course ( 
money-rates—not, perhaps, a wholly desirable conditi 
of affairs, but one which undoubtedly exists, I a 
constrained, therefore, to think that for the monet! 
at all events, indications favour a further rise rath 
than a fall in gilt-edged securities. 

Artuur W, Kippy. 


es fit. 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENTS Firm. 

A CONTINUED upward movement in British Funds, with: 
slackening of business in some of the general departmen! 
of the Stock Exchange, continues to be the principal featur 
of markets. In another column I deal at greater lengli 
with the continued rise in trustee securities and refer to th 
extent to which the rise of the past week may have bet 
stimulated by certain developments in the Money Marke 
Another department of the: House which has shown silt 
improvement is that for Transatlantic shares, for Wall Str! 
has been encouraged a little by the fact that Preside! 
Roosevelt has latterly come into closer contact with th 
bankers. Gold Mining shares, on the other hand, have sho" 
a weaker tendency at times, partly due to the erratic mot 
ments in the Foreign Exchanges during the week and ti 
consequent erratic movements in the price of gold. 


(Continued on page 700.) 
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Sir 
Herbert 
Barker 


—the famous specialist in Manipulative Surgery, 
out of a long experience writes: “* Our general 
health depends quite considerably on foot-ease, 
and nervous systems can be wrecked by the 
devitalising “nag” of shoe discomfort.” 


This is what one of many wearers writes of the 


sir Herbert Barker Shoe 


* Frankly, | am so delighted to have 
found Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 
that | am in danger of becoming a 
bore to my friends.” 

These famous shoes for men and women 


are obtainable from, and expertly fitted 
by, CHARLES H. BABER. 





PRS mu. os 
appearain 
every sir 
Herbert 
Barker Shoe, 


Interesting Booklet free on request to: 


« LTD. 






302-8 
REGENT ST., W.1 


(Near Queen’s Hall) 
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The cheapest way 
to borrow the best 
books is through 


W.H. SMITH & SON’S 
LENDING LIBRARY 


£2a year. Thig(the ‘“* Preferential ’’ Service) gives 

the choice of the best of the latest books, and, if 
necessary, books are specially bought in for subscribers. 
The Class ‘“‘ A’’ Service, which gives you choice of ali 
the books on the library shelves, costs only £1 a year. 
Please ask at your nearest branch for prospectus. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


W. H. Smith & Son are now (for a strictly limited 
period only) making a special offer which should be of 
particular interest to “Preferential” and Class ‘‘A”’ sub- 
scribers, who wish from time to time to borrow addi- 
tional volumes that need not be absolutely up to date. 
During the special offer, which is confined to class ‘‘ B,” 
aone volume subscription costs only 7/6 for 12 months 
cormalty 10/-) and 4/6 for 6 months (normally 6/-), a 

5% reduction. Class ‘*B’’ volumes have mostly been in 
great demand by Preferential and Class “A” subscribers. 


Te most comprehensive service of all costs only 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents : Booksellers : Librarians : Stationers 

BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALES 

Head Office: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., 
Strand House, London, W.C. 2. 





“Assurance double sure” 


For over 100 years the sums paid 
by the “Old Equitable” in 
claims on whole-life assurances 
have been on the average double 

. the original amounts assured 
owing to the large bonus 
additions. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


No 


‘founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


hareholders, 


No Commis 








PREPARING FOR THE 
WORK OF THE WORLD 


Parents should read or present to 
their children that successful book, 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


VISCOUNT 


WAKEFIELD 


1 6" EDITION. 


3/6 net of all booksellers. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


























To men in the fifties 


and sixties 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £47 : 12 : 6a man aged 55 
next birthday can effect a 
Whole Life Assurance of £1,000 with nght 


to Bonuses under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


Write for booklet explaining ‘The Distinctive System’ 
London (City) Office . 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


FUNDS EXCEED £23,500,000 
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Are free breakfasts for hungry 
slum children necessary ? 


A few critics say they are not. First-hand enquiry 
proves the contrary. Under existing Public Relief 
methods NO break- 
fasts are provided. 
Parents do not re- 
ceive enough to 
feed their children 
adequately. There- 
fore please help us 
to provide 52,000 
satisfying break- 
fasts during the 
chilling winter 
months. Cost, 3d. 
each. 25/- pays 
ANTICIPATION, for 100. 

Address: 

The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 
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ALF, SARAH and 

Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, the LITTLE "UN 
x ill b ful 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. for your olapume. 











THE. BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
Paid up Capital ... elk é00 goo nes coe £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund ... aoe eee eve ons ose £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve nats how ne see = £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issucd and banking business of every 
description is transacted ‘through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 




















“AO AAMAS 
AND AFTER = 
NOVEMBER = 


PARTIES IN CONFERENCE: 
(1) Conservatives at Bristol 
By HUGH MOLSON, MP. 
(2) Labour at Southport 
By A. L. ROWSE = 
ALEXANDER OF YUGOSLAVIA = 
By C. F. MELVILLE = 
M. BARTHOU AND FRENCH 
= FOREIGN POLICY _ 
= By FREDERIC SABATIER 
CRISIS IN SPAIN 
By PROFESSOR E, ALLISON PEERS 























= MOSCOW AT GENEVA 

= By IV’. H. HINDLE 

ES THE ARMAMENTS RACKET 

= By W. ARNOLD-FORSTER 

= Other contributions to this issue are by Mervyn 

= O’Gorman, C.B., D.Sc., M.inst.C.E.; ©. Maughan; 
Rodney Gallop; Norman Ault and Peter Burra. 

= Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 


Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer. 





3s. net. Amnual Subscription 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 698.) 


EXCHANGE LOSSEs. 

How greatly the British investor may suffer through th. 
difficulties in exchange is exemplified in striking fashion j 
the Reports of the Argentine railways. Here is a case wh . 
conditions within the country itself have improved Conside 
ably and where the companies might have expected to beneli 
correspondingly, but where by reason of the depreciatiy 
in the Argentine peso and the difficulty in obtaj ine 
remittances home any improvement has been swallowed y 
by the exchange losses. In the case of the Buenos A 
and Pacific Railway, for example, the Report for the past 
year shows that there was a slight increase in the grog 
receipts and a considerable saving in expenditure, so that 
the net revenue for the year was £1,202,087 compared with 
£992,566 in the previous year. Nevertheless, this improve. 
ment was more than offset by the fact that the loss on exchan 
was £850,217 compared with £163,000 in the previous yegy 
Or again, to take the case of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern, 
where mainly owing to a reduction in expenses there was ‘ 
small increase in the net receipts, the amount charged as 
exchange loss was no less than £1,448,000, of which £896,589 
was incurred on actual remittances and £551,145 in Covering 
depreciation in floating assets in Argentina. Equally Striking, 
though the figures may be smaller, is the result announced 
by the Buenos Ayres Western Railway. In this case the 
receipts amounted to £3,612,000, against £3,546,426 in the 
previous year and expenses were down by about £55,000, 
but this improved result was quite spoilt by the fact that 
the amount required for exchange provision was £347,302 
against only £143,103 in the previous year. 

* * %* % 


DorMAN, LONG RECONSTRUCTION. 

While the latest proposals for the reconstruction and 
capital reduction of Dorman, Long and Co., the big iron and steel 
combine, are somewhat less severe than those contained in 
the scheme of a year ago, which fell through, they are still 
sufficiently drastic to indicate the terrible losses which have 
been suffered by shareholders in concerns affected both by 
the Great War and by the prolonged trade depression. There 
is now some improvement to note in the iron and steel outlook 
and that, no doubt, is responsible for the fact that the present 
plan is a little less drastic than the one of a year ago. Never- 
theless, under the present scheme it is proposed to reduce 
the share capital to £2,007,271 by writing off £9,240,875 
regarded as lost or unrepresented by available assets. 

* %* * 


CapiraL AND LABour. 

It is in no sense of blaming the management of this 
great industry that I would draw attention to the 
fact that this is one of many instances where the British 
investor has been cruelly hit by the War and the trade 
depression. In not a few of these instances work has been 
continued to provide, if possible, employment for deserving 
workers, but unfortunately, as in the case of the present 
attitude of the workers in that sheltered industry, the 
railways, there is too often a tendency to forget these heavy 
losses which have been suffered by the British investor. 
Yet it is necessary to bear them in mind if any industrial 
revival in the future is not to be hampered by lack of capital 
resources through investors fearing that their rights will not 
be sufficiently recognized by the workers in the various under- 
takings. The figures of the coemelearal show that shar. hol lers 
and stockholders have not been the only sufferers from 
the trade depression, but I would urge that a common suffering 
should help to bring about a common understanding of the ex- 
tent to which the interests of investors and workers are 
closely connected. 

* * * 
A Goopv APPOINTMENT. 

I consider that the directors of the Great Western Railway 
have taken a wise step in electing Mr. Charles Hambro 
as Deputy-Chairman. Mr. Hambro’s practical knowledge 
of finance is unrivalled and his abilities are only equalled 
by his forceful energy. These are days when the railroads 
need more than ever that the practical knowledge of railway 
matters represented by the management should be backed up 
by a thoroughly efficient Chairman and Board, and in Sit 
Robert Horne the company has a Chairman who is keenly 
alive to the many adverse influences with which our railways 
have to contend at the present time. A. W. K 

















WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 
Sth EDITION. 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“The system has, too, the merit of being entirely British through- 
out, as every penny invested by means of it is kept in the country. 
In times of emergency there are few places like Great Britain. 
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) (together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, 





| TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
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“the Spectator”? Crossword No. 110 


By ZENO 
rize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
tion of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 

ould be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
ip received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
11 be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 
ihe form appearing below. The name of the winner will be 
published in our next issue.] 
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ACROSS 7. Often around beer. 
1, You will find this unanswer- 8. Not often heard—although 
able. _ it 18. 7" ; e 
\1. Objects of intellectual in- 9. You must give these the air. 
a 10. Where 9 always end up. 
heast—bat 12. “a seulptured porpoise, 


}3, Double-headed 
no freak. 
\j. May your reputation never 


gills... 
And vibrant tail, within the 
temple-gate.” 


be this. i. B. Browning 

i, Tab inty fro the Bas . 

I. able suas yn - 14. Sounds as if it belonged to 
garden. - 
2 the Cockney gent and 


18. You wouldn’t read them if 
written this way. 

19. Muddled moan. 

2L Process not likely to oceur 
to a statue in the begin- 
ning. 

22, Sore point. 

33, Formerly not in use. 

3. Look at the number. 

2. This is common. 

4. Man never without a price 
on his name. 

31. Tries to make observances. 

43. Confused kinds of birds. 

3i.The end of a political 
venture. 

36. She comes with the sunset. 

37, With the head in the middle 
they're ancient military 
accompaniments. 


DOWN TATH 


his wife. 

16. Underdone in America. 

20. You couldn't play it in this 
position. 

24. A political 22. 

26. Backwards, this is the part 
of the farm where it is 
generally seen. 

28. Two and a half times an 
Indian Hath. 

30. Placed like this, it might 

spill the tea or coffee. 

between this and 34 
would be firm. 

34. The same. 


32. 28 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 109 
C!H| O|N|D} RI 


eat, * AS Rocelll Bin 


| E/D| Ij Pj U 


— 


1O} | SI 
l R| E|M| 


. Anatomical envelope. 

Bottom would do this like 
a dove. 

Punish educationally. 

We roped *em (anag.). 

Wireless antennae. 

brev. Opposite of 35. 

SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 109 is Dr. F. A. Sharpe, 
Roughlee, Longton, nr. Preston, Lanes. 


re 
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'THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 


Pre Capital Authorised and Issued, 


Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
j £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 

Proprietors, DRAFTS are GRANTED on the _ Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


WAIFS.& STRAYS 


KENNINGTON SII 
HAS A FAMILY OF 4,500 


Incorporated 1889. 
Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; 


£8,000,000. 












Worst moments in the 
Lives of the Famous 


by CYRIL BUTCHER 


In EXTREMIS 


Foreword by BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


(Ready to-day) Illus. 9/6 




















THROUGH ATLANTIC 
CLOUDS 


The History of Atlantic Flight by Clifford Collinson, 
F.R.G.S., and F. McDermott, F.R.G.S.  Fulty illus- 
trated. 18/- Foreword by LORD SEMPILL. 

“A remarkably interesting volume.’—Dundee Courier. 
“ Here within the bounds of fact is material sufficient to 
satisfy the most avid seeker of romance.”—S. Mercury. 


COUNT LEO 
TOLSTOY 


by Dr. E. J. DILLON 
“ Splendidly sane straightforward, pertinent and 
authentic.,—ROGER PIPPETT (D. Herald). “ One 
of the most brilliant of his many books 
. . « illuminating criticism.”—Mng. 


Post. Illus. 18/- 


HUTCHINSON 


. 
7A sites 
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heautiful soft water fo 


without trouble or installation expense. 
All you have to do is to place one Clensol Softener (price 1/-) 
in the cold water cistern every fortnight. For extra con- 
venience and efficiency the new Clensol container is recom- 
mended (price 9d., lasts indefinitely). No more scaled pipes 
or kitchen utensils either. Doctors agree the water is entirely 
suitable for drinking. 


CLENSOL 


WATER SOFTENERS 


British 12 for 124 Fully Patented 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH 9° 


This coupon authorises your Store or Chemist to supply all 
new users purchasing two or more Clensél Softeners with one 
new free container walue 9d. 

In case of difficulty send P.O. for 2/6 (6d. to cover postage) to— 
CLENSOL LTD., 75(X) VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). _ Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts 
for 18; 734% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% 


Instructions should reach 


———SSS 


*910/ 
. oa ae 


THE SPECTATOR Office 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 


PERSONAL 





hee for inexpensive presents 2/2 per dozen, by 
J post 2/4, 12 designs. Illustrated price list.—- 
‘EWSON, 113 S.P. Newington Causeway, London, 8.1K. 





YOMRADESHIP.—For introductions to people of 
s ‘intelligence and wide interests, write, enclosing 
stamp to SECRETARY, 19, Pembridge Crescent, W. 11. 





LLYALF fees (£50 yearly), 2 girls received in school 
South Coast. Services preferred.—Box A593. 





FNTERNATIONAL CHAIN OF FRIENDS.—All 
4 those desiring introductions to congenial and 
intelligent people should register immediately. For 
particulars write, enclosing stamp, to SECRETARY, 


LC... Fulwood House, High Holborn, W.C. 1 





a IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is the shave of the 

F patent BALL RAZOR. Price 12s. 64.—E. L. 
SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. Selling 
agents wanted. 





ee ae and Business Men requiring resi- 
dential Headquarters in London should try the 
Connaught Club. No restrictions as to length of 
residence. Subscription nominal. The food is good, 
meals optional and at all times. ‘Tube to City 15 
minutes. Near to shops and theatres.—Write or call, 
SECRETARY. 75 Seymour Street Marble Arch. W.2. 





UAKERISM.—Intormation and Literature respect- 
Q) ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends, free on application to the FRIENDS HOME 
Service COMMITTEE, Fricnds House, Euston Road, 
London. N.W. 1. 





EADERS interested in internationa: affairs and in 
i the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
Arlington St., 8.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 





4 Oo RELA TI V & 8 

T Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 

temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 

most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 

(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} iilcs, 
Modcrate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 














tions —GROSVENOR House NURSING Home, 100-.High 

Street, Llarrow-on-the-Hill.. Tel.: Byron 2495, 
ART EXHIBITIONS 
ENGLISH ART CLUB 


ATE W 

tN 85T1 EXHIBITION. 

sutfotk Stree. Galleries, 6) Suffolk Street, Pall Mal! East. 
Daily, 10—5. 1s. 








CINEMAS 





ACADEMY C 


(Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 
“DR. MABUSE” (<A) 
and 
“ MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM” (A) 


Monday, November 5th, Premiere RENE CLAIR’s 
jatest satire, “LE DERNIER MILLIARDAIRE (U). 





i De ERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285), 
4 ~RAIMU in Ces MESSIEURS DE LA SANTE (A). 





APPOINTMENTS, &e.. VACANT 
AND WANTED 





ISRARIAN, lady, 28, F.L.A. and Diploma London 
L University experienced, formerly Librarian 
society, secks post December or January, 
ood London bookshop, with publisher or small library. 
—Lex A600. 


learned 





— ———— 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





ae sorks FOR BOYS AND 
+ 


TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 
trospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 


of charge, 


GIRLS 








£103 


Cost per shave 
— not cost per 
lade 


The 
Best Blade 
in the World 


Discriminating users insist 
on “Eclipse” Blades 
not only for their luxurious 
shaving comfort, but because 
of their outstanding and 
lasting quality. Their use is not 
extravagance but a real econ- 
omy. Prove their economical 
value by purchasing a packet. 


Stocked by Boots’, Taylor's and 
all Chemists, Hairdressers, etc. 


3 for 1° 5 for 18 


Sole Monufacturers: 
JAMES NEILL & CO, (SHEFFIELD) LTD 











LECTURES 
‘be HALL, RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, 
} Wednestlay, November 7th, 7.30 p.in., 


Professor T. E. Grecory, on 
“The Planned State and the Equalitarian State: A 
Problem in Applied Economic Theory.” 
Adinission Tree. 





TRIVERSiDY or LONDON 
The Creighton Lecture, entitled “THE WEST 
INDIES IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 


1550-1850,” will be given by PROF. A. P. NEWTON, 
}).Lit., M.A., F.S.A. (Rhodes Professor of Imperial 
History in the University) at BEDFORD COLLEGE 
(Regent’s Park, N.W.1) on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 
1th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by The 
Right Hon. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, G.B.E., M.C., 
M.P. (Secretary of Statc for the Colonics). 

ADMISSION FRENL, BY TICKET, to be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent's 
Park, N.W.1. 








8. 7. WORSLEY. 
Academie Regi: 










trar. 








Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 


the Philippines. Low | through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada, and the Pacific Vovage, 


FROM £58. 
For full particulars apply to? 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, &.C.3. Tel.: MON, 6221, 








The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& 7. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C,4. ‘Yel.: Mansion House 6053, . 









or 24 George Square, Glasgow, Tel.: CEN, 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL Ayp 








TRAINING COLLEGES 
—————___ 
AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Pa bi 
a. 1934. Md. 851, 
st Place F.O, and 60) 
Ist Place Consular ss es 
Ist Place LCS. i 
Ist Place Ceylon Civil Serviee 7) “2 
Ist Place Inspector of Taxes » See 
2nd Place Home Civil Service os 20 . 
2nd Place House of Commons ,, 1 (2 vaca 
Clerkship ; 
One Appointment, Northern Ireland (2 Vacancies 


Civil Service 
Tn all 48 Candidates who stidicd at DAVIESS ym 
offered Appointments this year. , 





—* L HOLLOWAY COLLEG! 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). ; 





Principal: Miss E. C. Hiactys, B.A, 

The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 1! 
1935. The College prepares women students for th 
London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrang 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhiij. 
tions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, yi 
be offered for competition in March 1935. For furthy 
particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. y ‘ 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted { 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intend 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almones 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &e. Cour 
arranged to suit needs of individual students, A few 
bursarics available for suitable candidates, —fy 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, 








: BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING (COl- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Perit, Students 
in this College to become teacher of 
. The course of Training extends ove 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gyn 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Heckey, Lacrosse, Cricket 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum—ly 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILI..—Pubtie School 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. — Girls an 

prepared for usual examinations and for the Universit) 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Mui, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 








NT, BRANDON’S, EBRISTOS, 
rN PRET ae 
Old Established Public School, Recognized by 1 
Board of Education, Ages 4-19. 
Head Mistress: Miss EK. M. ALMOND, ¥.A., Oxo: 
Sound Education in all Branehes—lIndividual atte 
tion. Girls prepared for Universities, R.A.M., RCM, 


ae, 
Healthy Position. Good Grounds. 
Moderate Fees (Special Terms for Daughter: of Cegy 
Country Estate of 18 acres on outskirts of Brist 
recently purchased, in which a Junior Department (gifs 
and boys 4-9, day and boarding) is now open. 
Plans under consideration for removal of whole schat 
to this site, 
Subscriptions and 
earnestly solicited. . 
For details of feces, scholarships, bursaries, &¢., apf 
HEAD MISTRESS. 


_ DOWNS 


Donations for New Buillins 


et 





SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEL. 
Boarding School. on modern public school line, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univer 
sitics of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south co 
air. Excellent playing ficlds, Tighly qualified sta 
Principal: Miss Lucretia M. Cameron, Fin. Hoo 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


$$$ 
—_ — 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





LPINSB COLLEGE. 

Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys 121" 
Junior Branch 8-11. Individual Education by els 
English and Swiss graduates, Limited to 40 boys 
Modern Languages. Character. Health, Sports. Heat 
master, J. M. S. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.). S.C., Jui 








1034; Four candidates, four certificates. 
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Prepaid Classified ee ee 








vovember 2, 1934. | me. HE 
—— 
\UTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &. | Lon zest and 





a 
JTERARY Typevts., Trans., &e., promptly executed. 


8. Is. per 1, 000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000,— 
Wiss. S ACRARL (NE(C), 44 EldertonRd., Westcliff-on-Sea 








Carbons 2d. 
speciality, 
Street, 


———. 
35, TYPED.—1s. 

W Expert work. 

noderate charges. 


per 1,000 words, 
DUPLICATING a 
Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton 





Jondon, W.C. 
TEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE 
well enough to get into print. The Premier 


Shool’s Subject Chart (copyright) indicating hundreds 


j ideas, and giving many valuable hints, together 
with sample Lesson. Prospectus, and details of 
Article Writing, Story Writing, or 


yostal tuition in 
wae for Children, will be sent FREE on application 
" Seconve, 

16 


OF JOURNALISM, 
W.C. 1, 


PREMIER SCHOOL 
Branswick Square, 





yONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
Gako consicde sred for publication, Terms by arrangeme nt. 
—PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C 





—_————— 


TRITE FOR PROFIT,—Make a second income in 
} spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
Jysi7UTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 











FOR THE TABLE, ec. 





PPLES straight fromthe Grower. Selected Fruit only. 
A Cox's, Blenheims, Allingtons, Bramleys. 10 Ibs. of 
cach (40 Ibs.) c.p. for 15s.,40 Ibs, Bramleys 8s. 6d. ¢.p.-— 
AsHENDEN, Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, Canterbury. 


) is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 
In tins 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 68. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d. 





ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 


Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





YHETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy, 
») In quarters at Is. 1d. per Ib. for hindquarters, 11d. 
pr lb, for forequarters, sides and whole carcases 
Is, per Ib, All carsiage paid per parcel post. 
Despatched = Mondays and Wednesdays. 

THos. ADIE AND Sons, Voe, Shetland. 








es | 





Finest 





by the beautiful modern 20,000 ton 
Cruising Liner 


Duchess of Richmond 


. Teneriffe This fine Cruise is a voyage 
Trinidad of splendid Jjeisure—not 
\ Curacao ae from port to port. 
€ route is a warm 
oe southerly one, out by way 
maica of Teneriffe and home via 
Port Madeira. The itinerary 
Everglades embraces the most inter- 
(for Miami) esting ports in and around 
Bahamas the Caribbean Sea, and 
Bermuda allows longer time ashore 
Puerto Rico than usual for individual 
Antigua ——— pong feat- 
ures include two days at 
oe Port Everglades (for 
jarbados MEAMI) and two days at 
Madeira BERMUDA 


Cruise duration: 48 in 
From Southampton Jan. 25, 1935. 
Minimum Rate: 90 Gns. 
Write for West Indies Cruise Handbook, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or local agents: everywhere 





PURCHASE 





GARDENING 


—_ — — — 


ULBS (British).—Mixed Daffodils for naturalizing. 

Large sack (3.000 to 4.000 bulbs), 35s. > half sack, 

20s., carr, paid. Darwin and Cottage Tulips, LO choice 

varieties, 7s. 100.--E. H. WHEADON & SONS, Guernsey 

| DANCING 

| 

acon —— 
| 

Ballroom and Bagpipe Teacher.— 


} SS OTTISH DANCE 
mY Dovetas TAYLOR, 3, Furnival Street, Holborn, 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


‘HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the of hotels —or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Lretand 
from THE SpECTATOR’S Recommended List, In order to 
t give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
hace subscribed towards the cost of publication of thes 
feature and w when possible readers will patronize 
them. LDersonal hotels 
welcomed by the 


NAMES 


hope 
recommendation 


Travel Manager. 


of is always 


BANGOR (N. Wales) —CASTLE. 
BATH.-GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.--GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.--GRANVILI 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOULRNE Mot TH Ld DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).-HA 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATE i — SPA. 
BRIGHTON. BLENHETD M. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran)-—DOUGLAS HOTEL, 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOT EL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—-UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLP. 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY. PWLLYCHROU IFAN. 

CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD 

CRAWFORD (Lanark ).—CRAWFOKD, 

CRIEFF.— DRUMMOND ARMS. 

CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 

DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE,.—CAVENDISH. 


—~PARK — 
EDZELL (An: gua). y 








WANTED TO 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


GLENES 
FAL MOUTH (Corn tr AL MOUTH. 


wa ll). 
GuASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India street, 
ARD BAY. 








YOLD, SILVER, JEWELLERY, &¢.—We are paying 
J exceptionally HIGH PRICES just now. Bank- 
notes or offer by return. We are also in urgent need 
of Diamonds and coloured Stones, Old English Silver, 


A’ 


Hydro at moderate cost, 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hote 
comforts with baths and other wbvantages of 3 
Tele. : 314. Lift. 





Antiques, Plate, Oddments of every description and 
Dental Plates (not vuleanite). Large or small quantities. 
Take advantage of High prices ee vailing by cating or 
sending without delay to BENTLEY «& cO., 65 New 
Bond St. (facing Brook St.), London, W.1. May‘: air 0651 








MEDICAL 





Ae MN 


WENTE RK RESIDENCE 


BISHOPSTEIG NTON 
TEIGNMOUTH. 
stabs shed 1873 


AND 


ae 


| Offers special advantages of ECONOMY, CoMrokt, ane 
the best Wi: ter Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC LigHt Batus 


Write for illustrated Tariff. 



































GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGI 

1{ GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FPOX & PELICAN, 
1 | GULLANE.—- MARINE 
HASTINGS.—QUE 
HUNSTANTON.—L 

LINKs. 

KENMORE (Perths). 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH (Perthis). 







ARMS & GOLF 


TAYMOUTHE CASTLE, 
LOCH RANNOCH 


STRANGE 


LANARK.— CLYDESDALE HOTEI 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKE RTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 


LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
i} LLANDUDNO.—-CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. 

ST. GEORGR’S HOTEL, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, arg Ww. 


THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.L. 






YALLSTON ES Permanently Removed Without Opera- : CLIBTON, Welbeck St.. W. 1. 
tion, Guaranteed. Free booklet. —T. 5. HEATON, ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gens. weekly, partial board : - UNITE D se RVICES, 98 luz Cromweil 
20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, (Sloane 3697.) bed and bre — 30s.——Particulars, SECKETARY, Rd., S.W. 
96 Be grave ive Road, .1.—Victoria 3547. MALVERN. he, EY wR) MS 
. ——— aoe MANCHESTER. BOW DON IY DRO. 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHTRE ~ BRINE MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S. 
{ D* BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. | MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS 
MISCELLANEOUS Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators.. AA. R.A.C. | MORETONHAMPSTEAD. want rR How SE. 
fd. Guide trom J, T. CULLHY, Manager, NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARIN 
5 4 rape a eee es ran 5 — OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
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Ready November 5 
SIR JAMES JEANS 
Through Space and Time 


106 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 















LONGINUS AND ENGLISH CRITICISM 


By T. R. HENN 


This essay, which is intended for students of English Criticism, analyses Longinus’s theories in the 
‘light of modern critical theory and traces his influence on English critical writings. 6s. net 


SHAKESPEARE 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
The two chapters which Saintsbury contributed to the Cambridge History of English Literature are 


still considered to be in the forefront of Shakespearean criticism. They are now reprinted, with an 
appreciation of the author by HELEN WADDELL. THE CAMBRIDGE MISCELLANY. 35. 6d. net 


Translated by F. L. LUCAS 


MOUNT PEACOCK; 
3 
or PROGRESS IN PROVENCE 
By MARIE MAURON. 6s. net 
“Chronicles of village life, if the eye of the chronicler be sharp enough and the mind nicely poised 
between sympathy and humour, are always good reading. Witness our own Miss Mitford, Mrs Gaskell, 


incomparable Jane. In France, for the Midi at least, there is Alphonse Daudet. And now he has a 
successor, as shrewdly cheerful as himself, as ruefully kind....Really and deeply funny.”” THE OBSERVER 


RADIO ROUND THE WORLD 


By A. W. HASLETT. Illustrated. §s. net 


“Cells the romance behind the microphone: what wireless waves are, how they travel round the world, 
how they are used in television and medicine, and why such problems as fading and atmospherics occur. 


J. HOLLAND ROSE 
The Mediterranean in the Ancient World 


2nd edition.: Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


‘Well suited for the general reader. It is full of suggestions and points that have an importance in 
modern times.” THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
‘Professor J. Holland Rose, in his new beok, deals with the growth of maritime power and the 
importance of the Mediterranean in the development of ancient civilisation....A fascinating and learned 
book.”” THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
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